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ABSTRACT 

The state of knowledge about adult part-tiae learners 
and the programs designed to serve them are reviewed. The primary 
sources of information- were recent data collection projects sponsored 
by state and national agencies to determine the characteristics and 
needs of adult learners and potential learners* Selected program 
descriptions were also studied to determine current program responses 
to learner needs. Major findings include: (1) Interest in adult 
edtfcation is related to socioeconomic status. (2) Participation and 
interest in educational activities show considerable regional 
variation. (3) Adults have a pragmatic orientation to eudcation. {^) 
The kind of education desired is related to adult life stages. (5) 
Education for adults must have high credibility. (6) Women are 
closing*' the educational gap between men and women, but there is some 
evidence that today's voluntary and largely self-supporting adult 
education is widening the^ gap between Caucasians and ethnic 
minorities and between th'e "haves" and "have nots." (7) There is a 
h,igh correspondence between the "needs" identified in assessment 
studies and the component responses offered by nontraditional 
programs. (8) There is a great variety in the nontraditional programs- 
studied ^ making it difficult to group* programs into typologies. (9) 
The trend is toward different forms of education and services for 
nontraditional learnerfe as opposed to an expansion of traditional 
education to include adult learners. (Author/LBH) 
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^ . Foreword 

TOWARD AN EVALUATION OF NON-TRADITIONAL DEGREE PROGRAMS 



In August 1976, the Center for Research and Development in 
Higher Education at Berkel^ began work on a nine-month contract 
with the National Institute of Education to plan a two-year evalua- 
tion study of non-traditional degree programs. After five months 
of work during which the Center staff responded to a variety of 
propositions set- forth by NIE in its original proposed statement of 
work,* it became clear that many factors made It impossible to put? 
an evaluation study in place by the May 15 deadline. 

1. 

In January 1977, NIE and the staff agreed that for the remainder 
of the contract period it would be more productive for the staff to 
complete three miniprojects related to the evaluation of, non-tradi-^ 
tional degree programs rather than to plan a specific study as 
originally envisaged. The three miniprojects are: 

i. The Needs of Non-traditional Learners and the Responses 
of Non-Traditional Programs. 

II. Identification of Decisionmakers Concerned with Non-Tradi- 
* tional Degree Programs and an Analysis of Their Information 
Needs. 

III. Information Specifications for Development of Instruments 
to be Used in the Evaluation of Non-Traditional Programs. 

The miniporjects, while all related to the evaluation of non- 
traditional programs, were written as three separate reports. It 
is hoped that the miniprojects will provide useful background for 
reaching eventual agreements on some appropriate evaluation designs 
for the enormous diversity represented in "non-traditional educa- 
tion." 
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I.> INTRODUCTION— DEFINING THE TASK 

♦ ^ 

The answer to the question, howT well does education serve the 
needs of individuals and society, has become steadily more complex. 
One hundred years ago, educatioifll "needs" and "desires" could be 
satisfied through teaching people^ the basic skills, of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic at a fairly elementary level that would 
enable people to communicate-in -a basically agricultural society 
that did not need much communication. The country then went* 
through an era when the .curriculum became more complex and diverse, 
but the clientele became more homogenc:ous. In postsecondary educa- 
tion, homogeneity of student bodies probably reached a peak in the 
late 1950s when most students were 18-23 year-old white males from 
the middle and upper classes who had done reasonably well academically 
in secondary school • Today, the educational needs of society are 
complex; the needs and desires of learners are terribly diverse: , 
and the citizenry to be served is everyone. ' How then does one 
start to answer the question, how well does education serve the 
needs of learners? 

The first giant step in delimitation has been taken in the 
NIE work statement which calls for addressing the question, how 
well do non- traditional postsecondary external degree programs 
serve the needs of non-traditionil students? Although there is 
considerable flexibility in the NIE work statement regarding the 
definition of "non-traditional," the NIE scope of interest can be 
taken to coincide with common useage which defines non-traditional 
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students broadly as adult tsar't-time learners. There is, of course, 
plenty of confusion over what constitutes "part-time" dnd who is an 
"adult •" For those who collect, compare, and disseminate statistics 
on adult education, theie is obviously a need for precision in 
definition COkes, 1976), but for ourl)urposes the major concern is 
with learning opportunities and adequacy for people from 17 to 80 
or older'who combine adulr responsibilities of job, home, and family 
with educational activities ♦ , 

In 1975, there were at least 17 million participants in adult 
education who were 17 or older and not full-time students in high 
school or college. Of these participants approximately 57 percent 
were enrolled in courses sponsored by colleges, and about- 11 percent 
were enrolled for two- or four-year degree credit (NCES, 1975). 
What proportion of these students were enrolled in "non-traditional" 
programs is anyone's guess, and depends on the definition of non- » ■ 
traditional programs. By one fairly standard definition, a non- 
traditional program is,, among other things, any program that is 
unconventional with respect to the type of students enrolled 
(Ruyle & Geiselman, 1974). Under this definition, the typical 
evening college, enr9lling largely adult part-time learners, is 
non-traditional even if it offers courses f^rom the traditional 
curriculum, taught in standard classroom format by regular college 
faculty members on the college campus. Programs flying under 
the non-traditional banner today range all the way from this 
example of a unidimensional program--non-traditional only with 
respect to scheduling — to multidimensional non-traditional programs' 
that are unconventional with respect to location, schedule, students, 
faculty, methods of instruction, and curricular content* 



^This figure' is generally regarded as conservative even by those 
within NCES who compile official adult education enrollments because 
people tend to forget- or fail to mention educational activities that 
would qualify. Other estimates range from 30,000 (CNS, 1974) to 
60,000 (Moses, 1969) adults engaged in some form of organized learn- 
ing activity. - . " ^ . 
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b , There is a substantial difference between non-traditional 
students and non-traditional students .served by non-traditional 
degree programs. Even under the 310s t generous definitions, non- 
traditional degree programs probably serve. less than 10 percent of 
the adult learners in the coun^try who are not full-time students. 
It vould, however, 'be shortsighted to limit our discussion of 
access issues to those presently served or even to those presently 
exp^ressing an interest in degree credit. Between 80 (CNS, 1974)^ 
•and 90 '(NCES, 1975) percent of the students currently participating 
in organized adult learning activities on a part-time basis are 
high^school graduates* As .such they are eligible for pdstsecondary 
degree-credit. Although a minority of these learners express ^ 
interest in degree-credit, there is evidence that more people want 
credit than receive it (CNS, 1974). Apparently th'ere are unfulfilled 
degree aspirations now among non- traditional learners, and as degree- 
credit becomes increasingly available to patt-time learners, interest 
in degrees is likely to increase. 

A second reason for not limiting our description of student 
needs and characteristics" to degree-oriented non*-traditional" 
learners is that almost all state and national needs assessment 
studies of non- traditional learners use a broad definition in an 
effort to determine the ^educational needs of the state, as opposed 
perhaps .to the educational market. for colleges. Thus not only do 
we lack data on •degree-oriented students, but policymakers every- 
where are mindful that the lifelong learning envisioned for the 
future will involve combinations of many learning options from a 
variety of sponsors. For these reasons, student needs will be 
addressed using the standard broad definition of non-traditional 
learner — adult part-time learners. 



State and national studies are referenced by state or agency 
in the text and in Appendix C and by author in the references. 



There are really two dimensions to the question, how well do 
non-tradi'tional: programs serve non-traditional students,' One might 
be phrased^,' how-well do non- traditional programs -serve the needs 
of students enrolled in them: This is a question that has not been 
satisfactorily answered for tradit;i.onal education yet, but it is 
one about-whicfi educator^>nd' legislators are increasingly concerned- 
• , ^ There is another evaluation question, however, that has had 
much more attention in recent years, especially on the part of 
policy- and decisionmakers. It ±s the access question of which 
populations ^of potential learners are served at all by non- 
traditional program^* The issue here is hot so much the adequacy 
of the program as the accessibility of it to previously unserved 
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segments, of the society. ^ , 

The broad question ol how well non-traditional programs serve 
t;he needs of non-traditional students has^ two aspects then — quality 
and consumer satisfaction issues ^program adequacy) and equal 
opportunity issues (accessibility). Accessibility , of course, is 
the prior 'question if one is interested in assessing the impact 
of non-traditional e5iucation on previously unserved segtnents of the 




There is not much evidence, however, that non-traditional education 
has succeeded any more than (traditional education is ^serving disad- 
vantaged segments of society. "As Medsker et al. (1975) concluded, 
the students served by the 16 external deg'tee programs they studied 
appeared "simply to be older versions of the 18 to Ik college-age 
group" (p.* 55), so far as socioeconomic indicators were concerned. 
Virtually all studies of the characteristics of the participants 
across the range of adult education programs agree that the people 
served are predominantly privileged members .of society. They are 
disproportionately young, white, well-educated, white-collar workers 
from the middle and upper classes. 

■ 10' 



, % • This fact complicates any very satisfactory vevaltiatioh of how 
well non-traditional programs are serving previously excluded seg- 
ments of sociefy^ S?nce some, if not most,, previously excluded 
groups are still not participating in educational programs — 
especially hot degree programs—the question must be cackled in 
two phases: 1) Which population groups have gained access to 
educational -opportunity via non-traditional routes, and 2) How 
well are non-traditional programs serving needs of students once 
•enrolled? 

This paper presents data addressed primarily to the* first 

question, but It attempts to lay a conceptual groundwork for futuire 

studies conceimed about the second questioa* To gain a satis fact<n7 

grasp on either question, some agreement must be reached about which 

groups tyf" -potential learners are of special interest to educators, 

decisionmakers, and the broader society* At the present time, 

governmental agencies and (therefore?)- many other study groups 

3 

collect data on demographic or Census Bureau variables such as 
race, age,^sex, occupation, education, income, place of residence,^ 
etc« ' These variables appeal to statisticians because th^y are 
presumably objective^ ways tp define certain populations of people* 
And they ate of interest to society right now because, unfortunately, 
the variables of "race, sex, and age are identified with widespread 
discriminatory practices in ^society. Since educational opportunity 
is seen as the single most important corrective device to bring 
about social and. economic justice, it is net surprising that access 
to education is almost always measured along social justice dimen- 
sions. One important indicator of the nation's progress in civil 
rights is increased access of women and ethnic minorities, and more 
recently the elderly, to the full range of educational opportunities* 



Although some purists object to the' us6 of the term "demo- 
graphic" to refer to descriptive data such as age, sex, race, . 
educational attainment^ occupation, etc., it is an increasingly 
common convenience to distinguish b'etween biographical and atti- 
tudlnal data. We. adopt "this convention throughout 'this paper. 
• . It ' ' 



But it is increasingly true now' that the barriers to edaca- 
tional participation are not skin color or sW,or age- per se, but 
the social correlates of those characteristics which are the result 
of discrindnation, e.g.,^ low income, low levels ot educational 
attainiaent, lack of information about educational opportunity, lack 
of motivation and academic, self-confidence, etc. While ie may be. 
quite legitimate to measure social progress by using race, sex, • • 
and age to determine accessibility to educational, social, and 
employment opportunities, it may not be desirable to us. these 
. variables to evaluate the adeguacy of educational programs. Unless 
ye can show that blacks, for example, have a common and distinctive 
profile of educational needs, it will be impossible to -say whether _ 
educational programs are meeting their needs once enrolled. <fe 
are going to contend in this -paper that population descriptors ; 
such as rac'e, sex, and age are useful in determining the accessibility 
-of non-traditional education to previously unserved segments of 
society. But we are going to question the commonly held assumption 
•that such descriptors are useful in evaluating the adequacy of 
educational programs or in planning for improved programs and 

services . v> 
/ We are hot the first to Question the practical utility of 
demographic descriptors for educational planning and evaluation. 
Morstain and Smart (in press) found that demographic variables 
were not' uniquely descriptive of DOtivational orientation, and 
cautioned that "if one is interested in assessing.the motivational 
orientations of adult learners," it may be somewhat confounding, to . 
group individuals on the basis of demographic variables." And 
a moment's reflection shows 'why this is true. While blacks as a 
■ group differ from whites as a group on variables such as income, 
level of educational attainment, etc.. they run the full gamut in 
educational needs from basic literacy education to advanced pro- 
fessional education. Although virtually every study of non-tradi- 
Uonal students collects data on race, sex, and age. and in some ^ 
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cases presents extensive cross-tabulations, it is difficult to 
identify a "black profile" or a "woinen's profile" of educational 
needs and interests. One would expect a more homogeneous profile 
to emerge from using educationally based variables such as interest 
in a particular subject or need for a non-traditional schedule. 
Yet these -educational preference variables are rarely cross- 
tabulated with other variables^ to derive profiles of students with 
particular needs or interests. Although the data are scanty, we 
shall look at the potential for more fruitful analyses from the 
data collected in needs assessments studies. a 

in summary the purposes of this paper are four-fold: 

1. Using data collected in national and state studies of 

* learners and potential learners, we will attempt to make 
some assessment of the access issues of non-traditional 
education. WaVill concentrate our analysis around the » 
frequently studied socially significant variables of age, 
sex, race, educational attainment, and geographical regions. 

2. Using state and national reports, we wi^ attempt to ^ 
present a synthesis of the findings about the needs and 
interests of adult part-time learners. ^ This will, be a state- 

* of-the-art report on our" v.nderstanding of the general needs 
of the population to be served. 

0. 3, Using the generalized findings of ' state needs assessments, 

* we will construct a student heeds profile in order to provide 
a conceptual, framework of variables useful in addressing the 
question, how adequately are the' needs of non- traditional 
learners being met? 

4. . Using descriptions of non-traditional degree programs tha\* 
have been developed to meet the needs of adult part-time learners, 
we' will develop a set of program components . This taxonomy should 
provide a useful tool in describing and evaluating non-traditional 
programs,. -» 
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Tl. ACCESSIBILITY OF EDUCATION FOR 
^ NON-TRADITIONAL STUDENTS 

The 1975 Triennial Survey of Adult Educ]^tion conducted by The 

National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) provides the most . 

If 

complete and most recent source of data we have with respect to 
national access issues ♦ One of the major groups for NCES tabula- 
tion purposes corresponds very well to our definition of the non- 
traditional student which 'is "persons beyond compulsory* school age/ 
17 or older, who were not enrolled full-time in high school or 
college but were engaged in one or more activities of organized 
.instruction/' While "activities of organized instruction" is a 
definition of adult education that goes far beyond college degree- 
oriented programs, it represents the rapge of educational altema- 
* " tives and will be helpful in looking broadly at the educational 
interests of various populations of leamei;s, whether presently 
degree-oriented or not* 

One way to present information' about who< is served by adult 
education (AE) is to simply take the largest frequencies ^n each 
category of the 1975 NCES data and construct a modal profile of 
participants • This method of looking at the data will give some 
notion of the high volume areas of * adult education* 

In 1975, the largest numbers of learners fell in the following 
c categories; They were white high school graduates, between 25 and 
34 years of age, employed more than 35 hours per week, with annual 
family incomes of $15,000 to $25,000. Ffemale participants were 

y 
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slightly more numerous than male participants* They were taking 
job-related courses to improve or advance their status in their ^ 
current jobs. The courses ^they took were sponsored by two- or four- 
year colleges and taught in standard cla^^oom format, meeting in 
school buildings and on college campuses. Learners paid for their 
courses from their own or family funds, and while most found that 
the courses met or exceeded their expectations, the single most 
coimnon reason for dropping a course was because it was disappoint- 
ing or too demanding* 

There is nothing at all surprising about that profile of 
participants in AE. It shows that the great bulk of participants • 
come from the great bulk of the American public* , . 

There io another way of looking at the national statistics, 
however, which shows quite clearly that certain groups within the 
society leap more than their fair share of adult education benefits* 
The profile of those who are disproportionately represented in 
educational activities in comparison with their representation in 
the population looks a little less like the average American and 
' a little more like the privileged classes. Those taking the greatest 
advantage of AE offerings are relatively young, white, well-educated, 
employed in professional and technical occupations, and making good 
incomes. 

Table 1 shows the AE participation rate of various categories 
of adults over the age of 17 who were not full-time students in 
1975. According to NC^S data, 11.6 percent of the adults in the 
United States were engaged in som^ form of organized instruction 
during the year." Groups with a below-average (below 11.6 percent) 
rate of participation are underlined. 
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Table 1 



Participation Rate in Adult Education in 1975, with Groups Having 
"Below-Average" (11.6 percent) Participation Rates Underlined . 

Participation rate 



Age 
17-24 

25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 

65 and older 



11.5 
20.6 
15.0 
10.5 
5.8 
2.3 



Race 
Black 
White^ 
Other 



6.9 
12.1 
13.4- 



Sex 
Male 
Female 



11.7 
11.6 



Educational attainment 
Elementary (0-8 years) 
Hiph school- (1-3 yeaxs) 
High school (4 years) 
College (1-3 years) 
College (4 years) 
College (5 or more years),- 

Income (dollars per year) 
- Undet 3000 
3000-4999 
5000-5999 
6000-7499 
7500-9999 
10,000-14,999 
15,000-24,999 
25,000 and over 

Hours worked May 11-17,- 1975 
Less than 10 

10-14 hours ♦ 
15-34 hours 
35 or more 



2.0 
4.6 
11.9 
17.6- 
27.0 
30.0 



4.4 
5.5 
7.5 
9.1 
11.5 
12.9- 
15.8 
17.7 



7.2 
8.6 
11.6 
15.3 
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Table 1 (con't) 



Participation rate 



Region 

Northeast 10^0 

North Central 11^2 

South 10>A 

West 16*6 



Metropolitan status 

In SMSA^ 12-7 

Central city ^11^0 

Outside central city 14*0 

Not SMSA iiA 

Non'-farm 9^8 

Farm . 6.7 



Census Bureau classifies Spanish-speaking persons not as "other," 
but as black or white. , ^ . " 

^Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) is a complex category 
of population density used -in Census Bureau analyses. 

Source: Compiled' from 1975 NCES data. 



The message is quite clear that adult education is serving the 
privileged classes out of proportion to their numbers in the popula- 
tion. The underlined categories in Table 1 reveal that blacks, the 
elderly", those with part-time jobs, low incomes, and low educational 
attainment aire' not well served by adult education, so far as access 
is concerned. Table 1 also shows some^, interesting regional and 
population density variations in the accessibility of education which 
will be discussed more fully later. 

A closer examination of the profile of some of the underrepre- 

f 

sented groups follows: 
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A. ETHNIC MINORITIES 

Despite the concern in recent years about educational oppor- 
tunity for ethnic minorities, the data on participation and prefer- 
ences of minority groups is not very complete. The most comprehensive 
data about race as a variable in adult education appears in the 
Triennial Surveys of NCES for 1969, 1972, and 1975, But even in 
these data, publication of categories is limited to black, white, 
4 

and other. * - 

The common practice in mbst state studies is to collect data ' 
about many ethnic groups but to analyze not more than three categories. 
The Colorado study (1975), for example, • uses white, Spanish American, 
and other; the California study (1975) analyzes data for white, Spanish 
surname, and blacks; the national .Commission study (CNS, 1974) presents 
data for blacks and whites. 

Since the best, albeit limited, data base on ethnic minorities 
appears in the NCES data^ we shall use- it as the foundation for this 
analysis, presenting data from other studies when appropriate to con- 
firm, dispute, or 'elaborate. Since educationa^l needs are known to ■ 
differ greatly among ethnic groups ^such as Orientals and American 
Indians', it would appear^ that analysis based on collections of mis- 
' cellaneous "others" would be fruitless, hence discussion will be 
limited to differences between blacks- and whites, and where material' 
is available from state studies, to Spanish Americans. 

In 1975, 12.1 percent of the whites participated in some form 
of AH compared /to 6.9 percent pf blacks. ^For some not immediately 
apparent reason, the educational opportunities 'represented in AE are 
getting worse for blacks , rather than Jjetter: In the years 1969, 
1972, 1975, the participation rates of blacks were 7.8 percent, 7.4 
percent, and 6.9 percent respectively. Whites in contrast, showed 



^ "Other" includes American Indian, Oriental, etc., but not Puerto 
Jlican, Mexican American, and other Spanish-speaking groups which 
are classified as .either black or white. 
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increasing rates of participation, from 10.2 to 11.7 to 12.1 percent. 
Trend. tables show the greatest decline in part-time learning activities 
for blocks between 35 and 54 years of age. For that age group, the 
rates of participation in hE for the three-year surveys declined 
from 8. 80 to 6;6 to 6.4 percent*, while the rates for whites rose 
from 11.3 to 13.1 to 13 .4 percent.^ 

For those who are committed to social justice and equal educa- 
tional opportunity, the participation rates of blacks in continuing 
education is a matter of grave concern. Perhaps a closer look at 
the data will shed some light on the problem* 

The profile of black participants in AE, as compared *with whites, 
would look something like this.^ Blacks have lower levels of educa- 
tional attainment (53 percent of whites and 39 percent of blacks have 
had at least some cbllege), make lower incomes (24 percent of whites 
and 44 percent of blacks have annual incomes under $10,000), are 
more likely to be ^unemployed (4 percent for whites, 10 percent for 
blacks), are much more likely' to live in the central city (25 
percent for whites versus 60 percent for blacks), and live in the 
south (27 percent for whites, 4S percent' for blacks). 
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^It is possible that some of the decline In part-time learning for 
blacks could be due to a change in the report form for NCES. * Until * 
1975, NCES did not/^ separate oiit full-time learners for any age group 
except the 17-34 year olds. Thus, it is possible that the decline 
in part-time learners for 1975 could be partially a result of pulling 
out full-time learners. That interpretation, however, would apply 
only 'to the decline for 1975, and it would also have to hold true 
for whites — whose participation rate increased slightly. One possible 
explanation for the relatively greater decline of black participation . 
' coHid be that opportunities for full-time study increased more for 
blacks' than for whites, but that doesn't seem a probable explanation 
for the age group (35-54) showing the greatest decrease. 

^Data for this particular .description are from the 1975 preliminary 
tables of the NCES Triennial Survey. They include persons' 17 and over 
who are not full-time students in high gchool or college/but who were 
engaged in one or more activities of organized instruction, i.e., 
adult education (AE). 
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These statistics demonstrate that black adult learners are 
disadvantaged relative ^to white learners. It should be remembered, 
however; that both black and white learners are advantaged relative 
to their counterparts in the general population who are not engaged 
in learning activities • For example, while 44 percent of the black 
learning participants have incomes under $10,000, 67 percent of the 
black nonparticipants do. And while 21 percent of the black partici- 
pants had not graduated from high school, 58 percent of the black 
nonparticipants were not high school gradiiates. ^ . 

It is, of course, well established by this time that socio- 
economic indicators are strongly related to participation in educa- 
tional activities. Low educational attairjnent, low job statuj, and 
low inconie have a great deal more relationship to educational, 
disadvantagement than race per se. If blacks and whites are equated 
for educational attainment, for example, differential participation 
rates disappear, in 1972, both blacks and whites with less than a 
high school diploma had la 4 percent AE participation rate and both 
blacks and whites with a college degree or more had participation 
rates of 29 percent (NCES; 1972, p. 9). Nevertheless, the question 
of '-access to educational opportunity for ethnic minorities per se- 
has been a concern of the nation and of federal agencies, and NCES 
data permit us to construct a more complete profile of blacks (as 
opposed to whites and others) than of other groups. Since the profile 
for black male learners differs .somewhat from that for black females, 
the profiles for black men and women will- beipresent.ed separately. 
These profiles, it should be remembered, describe the. interests and 
reactions of adults^who have gained access to educational resources, 
albeit not necessarily non-rtraditional degree programs . As such, 
they indicate how educational resources are serving blacks, not 
necessarily how they should be* 

"^ A Profile of Black Male Participants in AE in 1975 

Black men appear to be using educational opportunity largely for 
upward job mobility. They, more than whites, select courses that will 



lead to credit or to skills that will help them to get a new ioh. 
They are considerably more likely than white males to be enrolled in 
covirses offered by two-year colleges or vocational schools (43 percent 
to 26 percent) and in' courses leading to licensure or college credit 

(45 percent to 28 percent)* Over half (63 percent) of the black male . 
learners attend their classes in school and college buildings, and 
70 percent are doing their learning in traditional class formats 
presided over by classroom teachers* 

■ A distinctive problem for black males is completion of courses. 
Whereas 74 percent of whites and 62 percent of. black women report 
completing their courses, only 48 percent of the black men do. It 
is not so much a matter of dropping courses as of reporting course^ 
still In progress (46 percent for black men, 29 percent for black 
* women, and 25 percent for white men and women). When black .men do 
drop courses (about 9 percent do), their problems, mora than those ^ 
of whites, seem to be related to job and family sltua^tions. Financial 
" problems, .care of family members, and job changes are more likely to 
-plague blacks than .whites, but black males seem to offer relatively 
more individualistic reasons for dropping courses; almost one-fourth 
of them gave reasons that were classified as "other" compared to 16 
percent for white males and females, and 18 percent for black females • 

A Profile for Black Female Participants in AE in 1975 

Black females, more than black males or whites, seem to be 
pursuing rather traditional courses 5,n the regular school system. 
> They are much more likely than the other groups cafigorized by NCES 
to be taking' "general education" courses (44 percent compared to 
^28" percent for black males to 22 percent and 17 percent for white 
females and males respectively) , and likely to be overrepresented 
in' adult basic education, high school, college, and postgraduate 
courses for credit. It appea;:s that black women are making good 
use of financial aid programs since over a third (35 percent) are 
paying for their cburses with public funding (versus 28 percent of 
. black males, ^18 percent of wliite males, and 14. percent of white 
^C^males) . 
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Their reasons for continuing their education are basically 
job-related and they are much less likely than white women to be 
taking so-called "luxury" courses in social life and recreation 
(3 percent to 24 percent), or courses in community issues (5 percent 
•to 11 percent), or personal and family living (9 percent to 29 percent). 
The drop rates for black females are a little higher than for 
the average adult learner (11 percent to 7 percent) but dissatisfaction 
with educational program seems not to be a major cause. They are less 
likely than whites to drop courses because they are disappointing or 
too demanding (13 percent to about 26 perbejit for white males and 
females) , and 62 percent, rate their courses more helpful than expected. 
The causes of dropouts for black women se<^rm to be related to situa- 
tional factors such as change in job or residence or care of family 
and children. 

Other Data and Summary . * - 

Although almost anyone conducting "needs assessments" .of adult 
learners collects information about race, very few make much use of 
it except to support the general conclusion that ethnic minorities 
are educationally disadvantaged with respect to access to a variety 
of educational opportuni<ties. • ' • 

Data from the .national survey of the Commission on Non-Traditional 
Study (CNS, 1974) supports the general observations made from the NCES 
data, reinforcing the findings that non-traditional' sponsors and forms^ 
of education are used more often by whites than by blacks* ^ereas . 
blacks t^end to use publicly financed programs of continuing education, 
white males tend- to be overrepresented in learning sponsored by 
employers, unions, and professional associations, and white* women 
predominate in the educational programs of community /nd private organi- 
zations. Similarly, the CNS data show that blacks are somewhat more 

" likely to favor traditionally oriei^ted class groups for instruction, 
whereas whites use a wider range of instructional methods IncludiTig 

• independent study '^^and private lessons. The Calif omla survey (1975) 
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found Mexican-Americans significantly le,ss likely to be interested 
in independent study or televised instruction than either blacks or 
whites • 

. The warning note in these- findings is that any temptation to 
^dut back^on public funding for -adult programs sponsored by educa- 
tional institutions will probably increase the growing educational 
gap between ethnic minority and Caucasian adult learners. But since 
it is also" true that more self-confident and better educated learners 
tend to respond to a wider range of delivery methods, there is much 
to be said for providing^ alternatives and to providing the guidance 
and help that will aid minorities in the utilization of the full 
range of options. 

B. ,AGE ' * ■ 

Particip^lon and interest in organized educational activities ' 

are clear. fun\^Mpns of age. Interest, as well as participation, 
starts to decline in the early '30s and drops sharply after a^e 55 . 
Summarizing data across a variety of state and^ national studies, it 
is safe to conclude that no more than 10 percent of adults over the 
age of 55 are currently participating in AE activities (California, 
1975, CNS, 1974;. Iowa, 1976; NCES,^ 1972) . In the two recent national 

.studies, the decline of^interest is gradual until age 55' when it 
drops off sharply. In CNS data, the dr6p is from a 20 percent * 

-participation rate for learners in the 35-54 age bracket to 8 percent 
for those 55 and older. In the more conservative NCES data on 
participation rates, the drop off is from 12.5 to 3.5 percent for 
the same two contiguous age groups. 

Some df the declining interest in education with age can 
probably be attributed to the educational attainment factor that is 
so peirvasive in' influencing participation fn continued education. 
It is quite clear from all of the research that the more education 
people have the more they want, and becpuse educational opportunity 



See discussion on pp. 28-33 regarding educational attainment. 



has been ,increasing rapidly,. younger people are more Highly educated 
tlfan older generations. For example, in 1940 when' most 55 year-olds 
would have been graduating from high school, only half of the age- 
group were completing high school whereas today -three-fourths of 'the 
population complete high school. But other factors that probably 
^lave some bearing on the declining participation of older people in 
educational activities ?re lack of motivation for career success, 
(which so dominates the motivations of young people), and declining 
energy and. mobility* . ' 

The tabulation below, taken from Califotnia data (1975) shows, 
in the coltimns from left to right, the decreasing interest i^ educa- 
tion as a function of age, increasing convictions that advancing 
age' is a barrier to learning, and increasing proportions of people . 
who say that they are not interested in any counseling or instruc- , 
tional services to help thein participate in educational activities. 

No services 



Age 


Interest 


Too old 


desired 


> 

18-29 


83% 


2% 


:20% 


30-39 ' 


69 


2 


28 


40-49 


. 60 


. 7 


40 


50-59 


48 . 


11 


44 


'60 and over 


20 


14 


73 



National daua (CNS and NCES) show those 55 and older to be less 

« 

interested than younger people in vocational and career subjects and 
mote interested in hobbies and the use of leisure time. California 
data (1975) showed, for example, that one out of three potential 
learners 60 or older were interested in learning arts and crafts. 
The humanities are also a strong interest of older people, not for 
credit, but for personal satisfaction and cultural enrichment. 

Virtually^ all studies show the steady decline of interest in 
credit or certification with advancing' age. Data * f i;<^the Central 
New York study (Russell, undated) are- illustrative/: 
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I <» Fornial recognition 

i Age • desired \ • 

18-25 ^ 67% 

26-35 55 

- 36-50 . 38 

I 50 and 'over 24 



1. ^ . . 
• Older people express the need for and interest in non-tradttipnal 
methods of deliv.ery. In both CNS and NCES data, classes and lectures 
>ratc lower In utilization and interest for older than for younger 
people. Lack of mobility of older learnets presenter a conflict. 
While almost half of those over 60 in the California study said that 
a primary motivation for their participetiori in AE was to meet new 
people, they are overrepresented in XDopt forms of "lonely" learning. 
They are overrepresented among those studying 'Independently "via TV, 
radio, or private lessons (NCES, 1972) > Correspondence study, how- 
ever, is not popular -among older citizens, * possibly because so much 
of it is vocationally orientpd. 

The use of and interest in private tutors by older learners 
shows up in most of the studies and points up the problem of the • 
declining purchasing power^'plus desire for companionship of senior 
citizens lacking mobility*. While those 55 and older make up 8.7, 
percent of the participants in they constitute 12.1 percent of 
those learning from private lessons (NCES,' 1972) . California data 
(1975) showed that one out^of five senior citizens over 60' say . ^ 
that private lessons would be a good way for them to learn; that 
was -the largest proporti9n of any age grolip interested in the use 
of tutojrs^ At the same time, persons over 60 are more likely than 
any other age group to say that they cannot afford to pay anything 
toward the cost of educational activities (California, 1975) ♦ 

Because age, especially 55 and older, is clearly a barrier to . 
educational participation, ^we have presented this profile for older 
learners. The NCES tables for 1972, however, provide an opportunity 
to diucuss the relationship between age and learning preferences 



access the spectrum of AE. The .following observations are selected. 

items of int^estt 

• Younger people- (17- 3A) and older people (^5 .arid older) are^ 
disproportionately respreaented iu general education coujrses, 

'with younger peojJLe taVing standard academic subjects and the 
older group overreijresented in adult basic education courses. 

• Yotmger learners (17-34) are underrepreSented in courses 
cn coinmt.nity issues, vhereas after age 35 interest increases 
with ag.» group. . • « 

Learners in the 25-34 year bracket and those over 55 are 
overrepresented in social and recreational learning. 

' ' ■# Those 17-24 are especially likely to take courses that will 
help them get a new 'job, whereas those 25-34 are* seeking 
advancement in a current job, or social and reqreational 
activities. Older persons (45 and over) are overrepresented 
among those pursuing coitanunity and family interests and social 
and recreational learnings 

• With respect to methods,' 17-24 year-old 'learners are over- 
represented in organized training.on the job, 25-34 year olds 
in correspondence study, 35-44 year olds .in workshops ' and dis- 
cussion groups,' 45-54 year olds in lecture series and TV and 
radio, and those over 55 in- TV and radio learning. But for 
all' age groups lectures and workshops are generally fche most 
popular methods for' learning. ^ , 

" • Young learners (17-24) are overrepresented among those 
receiving public funding, 35-54 year olds are dispropor- 



^By "disproportionately represented" we mean, for example ,. that 
vhereas 17-24 yedr olds constitute 22 percent of the. AE participants, 
they make up 33 percent of .those eni'olled in. general educatipn courses. 
-That does not necessarily mean that general education <^«>""es^are the 
most popular form of education for 17-24 year olds. Most NCES data 
presentations give the former but not the latter tabulation. 
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tionately In employer- funded programs, and learners 35 and 
over are overrepresented among those benefitting from fund- 
ing supplied by private organizations. 

^ ' f ^Young learners are substantially overrepresented in two- 
year colleges and private trade schools, 25-34 year olds are 
overrepresented in four-year college and university offerings, 
" 35-44 year ojtds in education 'sponsored by labor organizations . 
and professional associations, and those 55 and over in the 
educational offerings of community 'organizations and private 
tutors. ^ . ' 

.Conclusions and Replications ^ " * * 

It is quite clear from the data that age is an educationally 
relevant variable, <^JEollGwing quite logically Along the developmental 
stages of adults. Younger people tend to be pursuing general education, 
gaining the credentials' and laying the general groundwork for later 
career specialization. Those in the age ranges of 25 to 44 are cpn- 
centrating largely on career advancement, Whereas^ those 45 and over ^ 
are^beglnning to prepare for the use of ^leisure time. The data strongly 
support the. policy analysis of Best and Stem '(1976). In a presentation 
to the Monthly Dialogue on Lifelofig, Learning, they documented the 
existence of the '/linear life" plan" irf which work is increasingly 
compressed into the middle years of lif e, while nonwork -time increases— 
sometimes utidesirably— f or young people (in the form of full-time 
"education) and- for older people (in the form of retirement). They see 
grave problems ahead If this trend is allowed .to continue, and they 
suggest that "our society should^begm to consider the new alternative 
of more cyciip life patterns'* (p. 54). This approach would encourage 
mid-career people to leave their jobs temporarily to engage in leisure, 
.education, or community .service activities, and it., would have the 
effect of redistributing education, work, and leisure more equitably ^ 
across an individual's life span and across society's age groups. 
Were our society to move toward more cyclic life patterns, it would 
change people's perceptions about when and what to study, ind it would 

27 . ^ • 
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"change, the age profile of learners presented here. For the most part, 
these data' depict what does exist *irj the behavior and .attitudes of 
people, not what would be'ideal. There is some slight evidence, how- • 
ever, that attitudes are changing. NCES data shew that the proportion 
of persons 55 or older participating in AE moved from 2.9 to 3.5 to 
A.O percent for 1969, 1972, and 1975 respectively. In fact, certain 
educational opportunities for persons over 55 may be rising at least 
as fast as the interest of older adults in educational pursuits. A 
very recent ACE survey of educational programs for adults 55 and 
older' (Atelsek & Gomberg, 1977) showed that^over half of the public 
two-year colleges and universities surveyed offer instructional' pro- 
grams specifically designed for older adults — courses geared toward 
a second career, "^eretirement courses, self-improvement or leisure^ 
time courses, short-term residential, courses. Public four-year colleges 
and private institutions of all types were less likely to offer special 
programs and seirvices for older adults. 

Community service programs for older adults (special tuition 
plans, library privileges, recreational programs, etc.) were also 
common in public institutions, with 70 percent of the public community 
colleges and 61 percent of the public universities providing some form 
"of service programs. Apparently the services to older adults are 
'successful. Almost half of the institutions reporting special programs 
and services are planning to increase the scope of their efforts, 
whereas only 19 percent of those without such programs are planning 
^to institute them. 

>. 

C." SEX ' T 

Men and women participate in AE acti-y^ities at about the same rate, 
11.7 percent for men and 11.6 percent for ^omen (NCES, 1975); or to 
put it another way, 49 percent of AE participants are men and 51 per- 
cent are women (CNS, 1974). There is some indication, however, that 
women would like to participate' more than they do. The CNS (1974) 
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supey found that whereas '51. pefcent of the actual learners^were ' 
women, *54 percent of those who expressed an interest in furth^ educa- 
tion were, women. But women do'^seem to be taking advantage of new 
opportunities. NCES data indicate that women part-time learners are 
increasing more rapidly than^men. The AE participation rates for men 
have remained quite steady over the nine years of the Triennial Surveys 
at 11-2 in 1969, 11.9 in 1972, and 11.7' in 1975. For women, partici- 
pation rates have risen steadily, fro% 9.0 to 10.8 to ll'.6 for 1969, 
1972, and 1975 respectively. Table 2 shows the proportion of eligible 
men and women of three age groups reporting AE activity in the three 
Triennial Surveys. 



Table 2 



Participation .Rates of Women and Men in Adult 
Education Activities by Age 



Women 



Age 


1969 


1972 


1975 


17-34 


12.3, 


15.0 


16". 0 


35-54 


10.4 ' 


12.0 


12.9 


55+ 


3.2 


3.9 


4.3 


Total 


9.0 


10.8 


11.6 




Men 






17-34 


16.8 


16.9 


16.0 


35-54 


11.8 


13.1 


12.5 


55+ 


2.5 


3.0 


3.6 


Total 


11.2 


11.9 


11 ..7 


: NCES 


data, 1969, 


1972, 


1975. 



Women at all age levels have caught up with men in educational 
participation. Younger women (17-34) have closed the rather substan- 
tial gap that existed in 1969; middle-aged women have come from behind 
to surpass men in 1975, and older women (55 and older) have retained 
their lead. 
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For women, even more; than for men, p^ior education stimulates 
further participation in AE. The latiest NGES figures (1975) indicate 
that 24 percent of women with some college experience are AE partici- 
pants compared to 21 percent of college-educated men. Table 3 shows 
participation rates for men and women by highest level of schooling 
completed. 

« 

Table 3 

Participation Rates of Men and Women in Adult Education 
Activities- by Highest Level of School Completed 



Educational attainment 


Men 


Womc 


Total 


Elementary (0-8) 


2.1 


1.9' 


2.0 


High school (1-3) 


4.3 


4.8 


4.6 


High school graduate 


12.2 


11.7 


11.9 


College (1-3) . 


16.8 


18.3 


17.6 


College graduate 


.24.3 


30.0 


27.0 


Postgraduate 


27.3 


36.1 


30.4 


Source: NCES, 1975 









Table 3 shows that as the level of educational attainment increases 
women tend to pull farther and farther ahead of men in the rate of 
participation in AE activities. The explanation probably lies in 
the fact that advanced education is still a more unusual accomplish- 
ment for women than for men, .and that the additional motivation of 
highly educated women is reflected in the AE statistics. 

The profile of the "typical" woman engdged in AE may demonstrate, 
as well as analysis by any other demographic characteristic, the 
necessity for designing evaluation studies that are linked to learner 
needs. While population descriptors are easily obtained and fre- 

' quently available as statistical data, "they are not. necessarily 
educationally relevant » nor can they be made so without constructing 

j a profile of learner needs.' It would be difficult to find even a demo 

! graphically narrowly defined group, e.g., black urban women over 25, 

I ' 

! 

1 

no 



^ < 25 

that presented a. homogeneous educational needs profile. For example, 
the question, how well does an educational p.rogram serve black urban 
women over 25, is not answerable until we know past educational attain- 
meafsj^- goals -'and aspirations, scheduling demands, preferred methods 
of study, etcv One might better ask a question such as the following: 
How well does an educational program serve those with a high school 
education who would like to get out »of a dead-end job into a career, 
and who have a strong need for social reenforcement in^ the learning 
process? Whether these persons are male or female, black or white, 
urban or rural, have some bearing on the educational needs 
profile,, but it will be very difficult to design and evaluate 
educational programs fox so-called "target" groups if the targeting 
is based primarily or solely on demographic characteristics. 

As we have said before, access to educational opportunity is a 
different matter. Access is related to demographic statiatAcs 
because discrimination in the society and in education has been^ 
based on factors such as race, Sex, and age. But eVen access is* a 
difficult question to answer since the implied question is always 
access of one group relative to what other group — women compared 
to men? Haves compared to have nots? Attainment compared to 
aspirations?. If we simply wish to describe the characteristics 
and interests of the typical woman participant in AE activitiea, 
we then get the profile of Ms. Average American Wdman. The profile 
of the woman most commonly found in AE looks like the profile of 
tb^ woman most commonly found in America. In one sense, this is 
simply to affirm that adult educational activities serve the broad 
spectrum of American women. .Taking the largest volume of female 
learners from NCES 1975 data, the profile looks like this: 

The most common adult female part-time learner is white, a high 
school graduate without college experience, working less- than 10 hours 
per week (but almost as many are working more than 35 hours). She 
works at a clerical job and is pursuing occupational training in order 
to advance in her current job. She is also highly likely to be engaged 
in learning things that are useful to her as a wife and mother. The 
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money for her education comes from family savings, and four-year colleges 
and universities are the single most common sponsors of her classes, 
although large numbers also attend classes sponsored by the public 
schools, two-year colleges, and community organizations. She* is taking 
mostly noncredit courses and evaluates her experience as helpful* 

If we rephrase the question now to address the issue of relative 
access to educational opportunity, we then get a profile of women who 
are participating In AE at a rate exceeding their numbers in the 
population. That profile would give the well-known privileged-class 
syndrome^ — white, well-educated, frequently a teacher taking professional 
or extension courses from fairly traditional colleges in order to 
help on the job or in ^raising a' family. ^ . \ 

Another way to look at a profile of women learners is to contrast 
their .participation and interests with those of men. In this comparison 
•the femal profile looks like this (NCES, 1975): 

She is better educated than her male counterpart, more likely to 
be taking courses fpr credit and less likely to be vocationally oriented. 
White women, but not black, are much more likely than men to be pursuing 
education for social and recreational reasons or for personal and 
family u£:e. They are more likely than men to stick to traditional 
educational systems and traditional classes and lectures^ or to educa- 
tion offered by community agencies. They are less likely than men to 
participate in employer-sponsored training or correspondence courses. 
Money for their education is likely to come from family savings 
(68 p»?rcent and 46 percent foY white females and males respectively, 
and 44 percent and 38 percent for black females and males). In* non- 
credit courses, women are more likely to take courses that are not 
job related, whereas men are more often found in noncredit job-related 
education. Women tend to evaluate their courses higher than men, 
but they are more likely to- drop a course, citing family responsibilities 
as a causal factor somewhat more frequently than men. 

■ • . ■ .32 . - ' 
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Summary and Conclusions 

* Women are closing the educational gap between men and women 
in both part-time and full-time study. Thus we can conclude that so 
far as access is concerned; non-traditional education has improved, its 
i3arvice to women in recent years. There are still some areas of 
inequity, however, between educational opportunity for men and for^ ^ 
women. Employer-spbnsored programs, for example, are still relatively 
closed to women, with men's participation rate of 21 percent double ^ 
that of women at 10 percent (NCES, 1975). Furthermore, employee 
organizations such as unions and professional associations do not 

' balance the inequity with respect to the most highly job-related 

c 

education; men are twice as likely as women to gain access to courses 
sponsoTOd by labor unions and professional associations. 

Another difficulty in educational access for women is related. 
to the whole financial question, which shows women much more likely 
to be paying for their own education; but once again the principal 
disparity occurs in .employer- funded programs where men are about twice 
as M.kely to obtain funding as women. There are not big disparities 
between men and women in public financing oy in funding from private 
organizations. Nevertheless, women consistently report more concern . 
aver the cost of education. Their distress is in part related to their 
attitudes about using family savings for their education. But it is 
also true that at any Income level men are more likely than women 
to collect reimbursement from employers and from military service. 

The conclusion from examination of the data is clear: 
^The backgrounds, needs, and aspirations of women are so diverse that 
there is really no homogeneous needs profile that pertains to women, 
or even to more restrlctlvely defined demographic groupc such as 
"urban black women over the age of 25." It would appear more useful 
to develop needs profiles for people with common educational needs and 
aspirations, itaklng into consideration the unique needs of certain 
• groups of women, e.g., the need for child care, for reentry orientation 
for convenient locatlo|(s, etc. 
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D. -EDUCATIONAL- ATTAINMENT 

Of all the descriptors of learners, educational attainment is 
probably more closely related to the interests, motivations, and 
p'artlcipatioh of adult learners than any other single characteristic. 
This observation is consistent across a great variety of studies and 
is responsible for predictions that adult education will continue to 
xlse as the educational attainment of the populace rises. It is 
demonstrably true that people. with more education want more and get 
more. Shown below are the 1975 NCES and 1972 CNS statistics for , 
AE participation rates of adult part-time learners over the age of 17 
by highest level of prior education. , 

Table 4 

Participation ^tes in Adult Education Activities by Highest. 
^ .Level of Prior Education^ " 



Hi ghest Iftvel of P^^^ ^^ education 

Elementary school (0-8 years) 
' High school (1-3 years) 
High school graduate (4 years) 
College (1-3 years) 
College graduate (4 years) 
Advanced study 

Average 

Sources: ..CNS, 1974; NCES, 1975, - 



in adult 


'education 


1972 CNS. 


NCES..1975 


10 


2.0 


20 


4.6 


31 


11.9 


48 


17.6 


^57 


27.0 


57 


32.7 


31 


11.6 



ERIC 



Although the CN^ survey found a higher overall rate of participa- 
tion than NCES,- the patterns are similar and show a clear, increase in 
• participation in AE with increasing Educational attainment. Similarly 
the pattern of Interest expressed by those who are called "would-be" 
learners by CNG is also one of clear step-wise progression with increased 
educational attainment; Clearly, those with less than a high school 
diploma (39 percent of. the population 25 or older in 1972)-are under- 
'represented in continuing education activities. Because this project^ 
is concerned primarily with postsecondafy. education, we shall focus 
our discussion on dej-.ree-eligible populations, comparing the relatively 
low rate of participation of high school graduates to those with college 
^ 'experience. 



Approximately 39 percent* of adult j over* 17 ih the United States 
are high school graduates who have not entered college*. Whether CNS 
-or NCES figures are used, the AE participation rates 6'f high school 
'graduates are very close* to the national average* 

Preliminary data from the NCES 1975 survey is ncJt yet available 
in a format that permits us to do nuch more than describe participation 
rates- The 1972 NCES data plus the 1972 CNS data, however, do permit ^' 
us to present a profile of the participant in AE whose highest prior 
level of education is graduation from high school. 

More females (55* 5 percent) than maleS- (44.5 percent) participatfe", 
and half report ^family incomes of from $7500 to $15,000 per year* ^ A 
majority of these learners are clustered in occupations designated as 
clerical, craftsmen, operatives, and service workers '(NCES, 1972). 

Lsamer interests, as a function of past educatl^pnal attain- 
ment, show that educational choices follow predictable patterns. 
"High school graduates without college experience tend to select 
' vocational and technical courses and courses on community issues, 
whereas those with some college courses already to their credit are 
over represented among those' taking general academic courses. Tht; 
better educated (and higher income) groups are also more likely than 
less well-educated learners to take the so-called luxury courses ^In 
social and recreational education and in personal development. 

Consistent with the subjects elected by hif,h school graduates 
are their choices regarding methods of education. Those with college 
experience are overrepresented in lectures, workshops, and TV courses, 
whereas high school graduates without college, experience favor on-the-job 
training and, interestingly, are substantially overrepresented in 
correspondence courses. Whereas those whose highest level of educa- 
tional attainment is high school graduation make up 38 percent .of 
adult learners, they constitute 49 percent of txiose enrolled in 
correspondence study (NCES, 1972). 




' ' There is no surprise in data showing that high scho.ol gradua-ds 
without college>experience tend to predominate in cours^.s sponsored 
by two-year colleges, trade schools, and employers, whereas college- ' 
educated learners are overrepiesented in courses sponsored by four- 
year" colleges and professional associations.- Similarly, it is clear 
that the recognition accorded is likely to be skill certification- . 
for high school graduates and degree credit for those with some 
college. Most leamers-58 pex;cent,.according to NCES (1972) and 61 
percent according to CNS (19 74) -received no credit or recognition 
for AE activities.- But the CNS survey indicated ihat people would 
like more recognition -than they presently receive. While" 39 percent 
of the learners got some form of certification, 68 percent of, the 
would-be leaders -indicated an Interest. * However-, recognition need 
not be in the form of degrees or academic credit; in fact, tha 
greatest discrepancy between credit received and credit desired 
seems 'to occur over the matter of skill certification where 7 percent 
of the learners received recognition and 20 percent of would-b.e 
learners e^ressed an interest in it (CNS, B7A). It seems obvious 
that if a learner's reason for taking a course- is to get a job or 
be promoted (which it is for most high school graduates) he or she 
will want something that the employer will recognize-if not the 
skills then at least a certification of course completion. 

But completion of coursework seems to be a direct .function of 
educational attainment. High school graduates without college experi- 
ence contribute more.than their share to the dropout statistics. 
Whereas the overall dropout rate among adult part-time learners 
was io percent in 1972, those with only high school diplomas showed 
a dropout rate of 16 percent compared to 6 percent for those with 
college experience (NCES, 1972). The high school graduate group 
has a disproportionafely high incidence of not reporting the reasons 
for dropping a ^r^' inconvenient 
locations and disaXointing or demanding courses play a prominent 
role.. \ 
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The relatively high dropout rates high school graduates compared 
with those with some college' experience leads some to hypothesize that 
less well-educated learners are less motivated learners • The hypo- 
thesis of less motivation for those who have not advanced as- far (been e 
less successful?) in the traditional school system is supported by 
t^ie findings of the California study (1975) which found that when 
people were asked how much time was available for learning, 61 pete en t 
•of the high school dropouts reported they could devote no more than 
nine hours a week to their studies compared to 45 percent of 'the 
college grarluates. Yet high school dropouts are less likely |to, be 
fully employed or engaged in professional and technical occupations 
which frequently require time beyond the eight-to-five work day. 
Furthermore, problems with low grades, enjoyment of study, and feeling 
too old to learn are ^cited more frequently by those having less educa- 
tion* More highly educated respondents, on the other hand, are more 
troub3.ed by lack ^ time and job responsibilities** As Rubenson (1977) 
points out, studies of recurrent education throughout ^the world have 
overemphasized external environmental barriers (finances*, opportiAity, 
time, etcO at the expense of greater stu4y of 'psychological impedi- 
ments (self-conf idv'Vnce, level of aspiration, etc)* 

Conclusions and Implications 

As one becomes immersed in the data characterizing the various 
populations of learners and potential learners, it becomes quite clear 
that in the data of "prior educational attainment" lies ipuch of the 
information that would be helpful in understanding the needs and 
motivations of adult learners* Educational attainment is a clear 
index to participation in AE* Not surprisingly,. an adult^s past, 
experiences with education has a lot to do with whether he or she wants 
more* Those who have been successful and happy in traditional educa- 
tion and have pursue.-! it to high levels seek more of the same. Further- 
more, those Vu'j have done well in lectures and class discussions tenr^ 
to seek a continuation of t^ose experiences, whereas those who have 
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not done welij in thos^fonriats prefer something else, such as on-the- 



job » training!^ ^r correspondence study. It is also .apparent that those 
who went farthest in the system are likely to be thQ most successful 
and self-confident learners. As sucK, they are demonstrably more open 
to a greater /variety of methods and courses than less well-educated 
adults who express continuing self-doubts, abouf their ability to. 
learn. - : . • ' 

'On<. can argue that the greater and broader interests of highly 
^educated aduPts are due to the class? status ^hat affords them the 
luxury of education for recreation and personal development. In light 
of the overall picture presented in the data* an equally persuasive 
argument can be made that less well-educated adults have not had the 
kind of educational experiences in the traditional systein that would 
raake them want seek education beyond what^ is necessary to get ahead 
on the job or, handle the practical matters o^. liying. 

In short, while the interest profiles of adults with limited formal 
education suggest practical and concrete courses w^th clear and 
immediate rewards, we should also note that- the "need" of most people 
is to experience satisfaction and success in learning. Most comfort- 
ably for the educational establishment, this means that alternatives 
are necessary in order to accommodate the needs of diverse populations ' 
of learners. But more \incomf ortably, it raises the troublesome question 
of. evaluation of non-traditional education. How does one evaluate a 
course with "high" standards that makes some learners clearly successful 
and others clearly unsuccessful? How the learners feel about themselves 
and their capacities for future learning is surely an important con- 
sideration in the evaluation of any voluntary s'^stem of ^education. 
Noncredit adult education is not obligated to w^eed out the less success- 
ful (by external standards) learners. That may be one reason for its^ 
spectacular growth. 

One recommendation for further studies arises out of this analysis 
of the role of prior educational attainment. Past education is a de- 
scriptor that is easy to obtain and is, in fact, routinely collected 
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in almost all studies o*f learner characteristics. It is, however, ' t 
not often given the comprehensive analysis it deserves in the study 
reports* Many present studies couldv prof itably reanalyze their data 
and take a more careful look at the role of past educational attain- 
• ment in the educational needs and interests of non-traditional learners* 
In addition, however, we need new data and more in-depth studies to 
provide a better understanding of the impact of past-educational 
experiences on attitudes and interests. . * 

E. GEOGRAPHIC BARRIERS TO ACCESS 

' National and statewide studies of participation and interest in 
adult learning show considerable variation by geographical region 
(see Table 1) . For example, educational opportunity is widely conceded 
to be greater in the western^ states than anywhere else in the country. 
In the 1975 NCES data, the rate of participation .in adult education 
In the western states^ was significantly above the national average — 
16.6 percent compared with 11.6 percent nationally. Furthermore, 
the West was the only one of the four Census Bvreau regions to show 
above-average participation rates in all categories of population 
density — bities, suburbs, towns, and rural areas. In Willingham's (1970) 
study of access to postsecondary education, he wrote: 

The West is far ahead of other regions with respect 
• to the number of free-access institutions and the 
proportion of all entering students enrolled in 
them. But this is well known and need not be 
lingered over. (p. 25) 

But for our purpos.es it may be interesting to linger over regional 
differences to 'iee if we can* ferret out some of the causes. 

*^The states included in' the Census Bureau's catfegory of the 
western region were: Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 



Data collected for the National Commission on Non-Traditional 
Study (CNS. 1974) show that westerners not only participate in learning 
activities more than residents \)f other' regions, but nonpar ticipants . 
also evidence somewhat greater interest in learning than their counter- 
parts in other regions of the country. The difference is especially 
well illustrated in the state studies of California (197?) and Iowa 
(1976) because these two studies used essentially the same -interview 
I - ♦ , ' 

questions . • 

In Cnlifomia, 59 .percent of adults interviewed said they were . 
interested in participating in" further learning beyond high school 
within the next two years. In Iowa, only 36 percent indicated 
similar interests. The difference showed up again when prospective 
learners were asked which of 12 • noninstructional services (-counseling, 
assessment; credit-registry, etc.) would interest >them. Fifty percent 
of lowans compared with- 15 percent of Califomians said they were 
' not interested in any of them. Similarly, 31 percent of lowans but 
only 5- percent. of Califomians said they were "no longer interested 
in foriial schooling." One can conclude from these figures' that 
■ Califonlia presents a more 'positive climate for learning than Iowa ' . 
does. 

A number of hypotheses could be advanced for the differences in 
expressed interest and participation,* in fu\-ther education on. the part 
of lowans versus Califomians. Educational accessibility has an 
obvious and demonstrated impact on participa^rion rates (Bashaw, 
'l965; Bishop £..VanDyk, l977;.Koos. 1944; Trent .S Medsker, 1965). 
Willingham (1970) showed that 60 percent of Califomians but only 
39 percent of lowanfe live within a 45-minutfe commute of .a free-access 
college. ^° Since the Iowa analysis of ediicational Resources found' 

♦ ^ 

^°w:ilingham's criteria for a free-access college are that it 
charge no more than $400 annual tuition, at least one-third of the 
fr-eshman class be coi^posed of students who graduated in the lower half 
• of their high school class, and that the college be within 45 minutes 
•commuting time from the students' homes. 

■ ■ 40 " ' . ' 
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that 82 percent of • the* progiatns for nontraditional learners<used 
traditional classroom lectures as, their principle mode of learning, 
conmuting distance is a matter of considerable significance • It 
should be interesting to observe the impact of the new media delivery ' ^ 
systemis of the. University of Mid-America oa the rates of educational , < 
participation in Iowa, • . • 

Differences between Iowa and California residents lay', however, 
not only ixi paxticipation .rates but also in (expressed intetest l why ^ 
should Calif ojnians be so much more interested than lowans, in further, 
education? One possible^ expla'hatloh lies in the consistent tfesearch 
finding^ that the mo^e education people have the more they want.' If the 
level of educational attainment is significantly higher in California 
that fact may constitute an explanation. National figures for median ^ 
educational attainment- of aikilts 25 years and^ol4er^show 12.2 for 
lowanG and 12«4 fji^r. Qalifomians — not a' great difference (Grant ^ 
Lind, 1976). Howevet, the difference may lie in expectations regard- 
ing j^stsecondsJ^^^^^^t^^ovi. Although the high/ school graduation 
rate is as high for iDwans as for Califomians^ college attendance 
in Cal'lfomia is higher.. Of the adult population in-Califomia ' . 
30 percent have had some college, while only 20 percent^'have in ^ 
Iowa (Grant & Lind, -1976). Many Calif omians get some college 
work through part-time study. Hamilton (1976) reported huge 
differences' in part-time college study— 53 percent for California 
compared with 17 percent for Iowa. This difference no\ doubt reflects 
the profusion of free-access community^ colleges in California. 

* In the absence of social int^erveution, we 'would expect regional 
disparities to increase as tfiose vith greater access to education 
become better educated and show greater interest and make greater 
demands for educational opportunties and services. Regional differences 
in access vary widely. Willingham (1970) reported that the percentage 
of new freshmen enrolled in free-access colleges was 71 percent for 
the West, 50 percent for the South, 34 percent for the Midwest, and 
22 percent' for the Northeast. While Willingham was looking at 
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traditional institutions, the NCES data on adult learning tells much 
the same story • Participation is greatest in the West (16,6) and 
lowest in, the Northeast (10,0) and the best guess is that, in the 
absence* of public policy, these differences will increasfe.i . 

Much the same kind of analysis can be made with respect to 
variations* based 'on population density • Table 1 shows participation 
urates in adult education activities in 1975 by metropolitan status. 
Clearly, people living in suburban areas are more likely to partici- 
pate in educational activities than those living in areas *of sparse 
population or in the dense populations of central cities. Farm 
areas are clearly disadvantaged, .with a participation rate of only 
6.7 percent compared with 11.6 percent nationally. 

Once again, Willingham's analysis of access to colleges would 
seem related to these findings rejgarding participation in adult educa- 
tion. He found that 63 percent of the people residing in small cities 
(population 50,000 to 250,000) lived within a 45-minute commute of 
a free-access college, whereas only 24 percent of rural residents are 
so conveniently located. Central city residents fall in between with 
38 percent of the population facing a 45-minute or less commute to a 
• free-access college. 

A few words about the lack of college access in some of the most 
densely populated areas may be in order. One can hope that improvements 
have been made since 1970 when Willingham^s analysis was completed, but 
at that time he noted that "suburban colleges are almost twice as likely 
to be free-access despite the pressing social problems in the central 
cities" (p. 27). Furthermore, he found six metropolitan areas with 
populations larger than one million that had no free-access institution 
at all in the central city. 

.Policy implications in these analyses seem fairly clear. The 
opportunities for participation in continuing education are relatively 
limited in sparsely-populated areas and In the central cities. While 
the central city problenrs^of access might be alleviated fairly easily 
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by creating additional off-campus learning centers, access in rural 
areas may await the development of more sophisticated delivery systems 

T 

combined with adequate information and counseling services. Although 
there are admittedly other factors (such as lower educational attain- 
ment, lower SES, etc.) that contribute to low rates of participation 
and interest of rural and inner-city populations, access is a 
fundamental requirement that would appear to precede interest and 
favorable attitudes toward continued learning. 

F. CONCLUSIONS AND NEXT STEPS 

A comprehensive overview* of the role of demographic variables 
in ad.ult education has been presented. Although the Triennial Surveys 
of NCES (1969, 1972, 1975) are generally conceded to be conservative 
with respect to the number of adults, participating in organized 
learning activities, the petttern^ revealed In NCES data are confirmed 
by other studies. Indeed, there are few surprises and few inconsistencies 
in the demographic data presented by state, national, and even inter- 
national studies. 

We can be quite "Confident in stating that the following populations 
are underrepresented among the participants in adult education: ethnic 
minorities, senior citizens, those with less than a high school diploma, 
those with incomes under $10,000, those living in areas of dense 
population (central cities) or sparse population (rural areas), and 
those living in the Northeast or South. 

The causes for the low participation rates of these groups are 
multiple, but the most influential of the descriptive dembgraphic 
variables seems to be educational attainment — which Is itself a 
complex variable reflecting motivation, opportunity, interest, income, 
ability, etc. Clearly, the more education people have the more they 
want and the more they get. In the absence of any social policy to 
the contrary, the 'education gap between the haves and the have nots 
will increase in any system of voluntary education simply because 
the haves will continue their forward momentum. 
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Most of the practical knowledge gained through an analysis of 
which populations are disadvantaged with respect to adult education 
opportunities comes from logical inferences about motivations underlying 
the situations in which various population groups find themselves. > 
Women, for example, constitute a growing segment of AE because formal 
education is now useful in the job market; blacks are interested in 
degrees or other forms of formal recognition because' credentials are 
essential for upward mobility; senior citizens are not much interested 
in degrees because at their stage of life a degree brings no rewards 
except possibly personal satisfaction," and so it goes. Taken collect- 
ively, explanatory inferences add something to our understanding of 
the dynamics of educational opportunity as a function of social 
environments. 

It is our conclusion, however, that except for monitoring the 
nation/ s progress with respect to social justice— one important index 
of which is educational participation— little progress will be made by 
further collection and' analysis of the kind of demographic descriptors 
summarized here. What is needed is a much more complex analysis of 
educationally-relevant variables and the^ creation of some theoretical 
models that will help to explain (as opposed to simply describe) educa- 
tional participation. Speaking of the progress of countries throughout 
the world in this respect, Rubenson (1977) rightly observes that 

Studies have been mainly concerned with describing 
who takes part in adult education* particularly with 
regard to different statistical background factors 
such as age, education and social status. . . . 
Research so far has neither yeidled new points of,^ 
inquiry, confirmed uncertain findings nor developed 
new methods • In fact the investigations which have 
dealt with participation in adult education have 
been of strikingly little interdisciplinary 
importance, (p* 3) 

Vlhile research probing the understanding of non- traditional 
learners and their needs is a considerably brqader undertaking than 
the design of an evaluation stuciy addressing the question of how well 
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non-traditional programs are meeting the needs of learners, the ultimate 
goal of both research and evaluation is program improvement. That goal 
seems to us to require more sophisticated understandings of the dynamic 
.processes at work in adult learning. ' 

The next section of this paper will move us one small step closer 
to answering the evaluation question. How well are educational opportuni- 
ties meeting the needs of non-traditional learners? Our objective 
in this section is to summarize across a rather rich array of recent 
state^ regional, and national "needs assessments" in order to: 

1) develop a taxonomy of learner needs, and 2) to synthes^lze what is 
known from these studies about the needs of adult part-time learners. 
Mpst of the data come from asking learners and potential or would-be 
learners about their needs and interests. As with the demographic 
analyses, the findings are generally in broad agreement, and we certainly 
know by now a great deal about what adults say they want in terms of 
educational opportunities. ^ 

/ 
/ 



' III. A PROFILE OF LEARNER NEEDS 
/. 

The most common method for arrivipg at a catalogue of the needs 
of learners has been to ask adults who are participating in adult 
learning activities and those who say they would like to participate 
(would-be learners) what they want and need. Within the last couple- 
of years, "needs assessments" have become a virtixal fad for state 
planning agencies* Large numbers of adults throughout the country 
have been polled regarding their interests in further education, and 
we now have a great dec*l of data about certain dimensions of learner 
needs. Major studies completed within the last five years are 
described in Appendices A and B, The variables investigated are 
strikingly similar fromstudy to^ study. This permits us to develop 
a catalogue of the needs and interests of adult learners, at least 
insofar as they have been identified by the designers of needs 
assessments. 

Chart A has been constructed from two sources. The left-hand 
column, labeled Learner Needs ^ contains the 'common variables used 
in state assessments to study the needs of adult part-time learners. 
The right-hand column, labeled Program Responses consists of the 
components or special" features of non-traditional programs that 
have been developed in response to Iciamer needs. We believe that 
this taxonomy of non- traditional education is both complete and 
parsimonious. We did not find needs identified in state studies 
that had received no response from program developers', nor did we 
find extraneous program components that seemed to respond to no need 
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Chart A 

PROGRAM RESPONSES TO LEARNER NEEDS 



Learner needs 



Prograia ret^ponses 



!• AIWINISTRATIVE ACCOMMODATIONS 



A. Need for alternate 
schedules 



B* Need for access to 
learning locations 



A, Provision of alternate scheduling 

1, Traditional daytime 

2. Evening 

" 3. Commuter block scheduling (e.g. , weekends) 
4* Residential block scheduling (e.g., 

several meetings per year) 
5. Self-paced within a term 
6* Student-determLied entirely 
?• Other 

B. Provision of convenientlocations 

1. On campus 

2. Off campus 

a. community 

b. work site 
c • home 

d. other 

3. Student determined 



II, TEACHING/LEARNING CONSIDERATIONS 



A. Need for appropriate 
. learning methods and 
delivery of education 



Provision of alternate instructional 
methods and delivery mechanisms 

1. Distance teaching/independent study 

2. Instructional materials/devices-based 

instruction 

3. Directed individual study 

4. Directed experiential learning 

5. Classroom 

6. Seminar /workshop 

7. Laboratory 

8. Assembly 

9. Mass media instruction 

10. Nondirected experiential learning 

B. Motives for learning/ B. Content/curricular options 



Need for content 
aPpropriw:e to goals 



1. Primarily student determined 

2. Primarily sponsor determined 

a. general academic 

b. adult liberal learning 

c. occupational/professional 

d. other 
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Chart A (continued) 



Learner needs 



Program responses 



III. STUDENT SERVICES 

A. Need for financial 
assistance 



A. Financial assistance 

1. Traditional loans, grants, scholarships 

2. Employsr contributions 

3. Employer sponsorship 

4. Fr4e tuition 

B. Need for. information, B. Provision of brokerage and counseling 



guidance, advocacy 



C. Need for orientation 
to adult learning 



services 

1. information about educational and 

"career opportunities : 

2. Assessment of student Interests & abilities 

3. Assistance in matching learner desires 

with educational opportunities 

4. Recruitment of underserved populations 

through outreach 

5. Advocacy 

C. Provision of orientation programs 

1. Establishing or reestablishing academic 

skills 

2. Creating positive learner attitudes 

3. Development of educational plans 



IV. MEASUREMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
A. 



Need for recognition 
and certification of 
non-traditional 
educational 
ac c omp 1 1 shmen t s 



B. Need for recognition 
of traditional 
learning 



A. Recognition of non-traditional learning 
1» Credit by examination 

2» Certification of non-collegiate courises 
3. Assessment of experiential learning 

a. prior learning 

b. sponsored learning 

B. Traditional crediting procedures 
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At this particular stage in the development of non- traditional educa- 
tion, we believe that a more accurate and concise description of non- 
traditional programs can- be obtained through the use of the component 
descriptors shown in Chart A than through the "typologies" of students 
and programs used in the past. »With further study, however, it seems 
possible to develop program typologies through a grouping of programs 
with similar profiles of components. 

Past typologies of learners have consisted largely of demographi- 
cally described groups such as women, ethnic minorities, senior citi- 
zens, etc. As we have seen in the previous " section of this report, 
demographic groupings inevitably show more variation of learning needs 
and interests within categories than between them. The problem of 
making program evaltiatlons and decisions on the basis of convenient 
statistical groupings is especially serious as we move into planning 
for the enormous diversity of backgrounds and goals represented by 
adult learners. Knox (1977) has written that "statistical evidence 
indicates that at least through the first six decades of life, as 
people grow older, they become increasingly different from each 
other" (p. 11). We could probably add that as non-traditional 
programs respond to this diversity they grow increasingly diverse. 
Thus it seems^ the time has come to look at profiles of learner 
needs and profiles of program responses rather than at demographic 
groupings of people and' typologies of programs. 

This section sunmiarizes the findings across studies with 
respect to learner needs. Section IV describes illustrative 
responses of educational programs to the needs of non-traditional 
learners. The following discussion sections are keye^ to Chart A. 

I. Administrative Accommodations / 
A. Needs for Alternative Schedules ^ 

Because most adults have job 'or home responsibilities, adult 
learners require study schedules that do not interfere with these 
responsibilities. Most adults can spend, at most, only 10-15 hours 
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per week on studying^ (Central New York, 1975; Iowa» 1976; Ontario, 
1976), yet most traditional educational programs are geare^^oward 
full-time students. Nor can most adults learn during the typical 
work-day hours when most traditional programs are offered. The\ 
scheduling of courses at -times when they cannot attend is named \ 
as a barrier to learning by 25 percent of potential learners In 
California (1975) and 16 percent nationwide (CNS, 1974), \^ 

A majority, or near majority, of potential learners prefer 
evening study schedules — presinaably because evening study does not 
Interfere with .their work schedules (Colorado, 1975; Iowa, 1976; 
New York, 1977); this reflects the fact that educationally 'and 
economically advantaged adults are more likely than other adults 
to find job responsibilities .to be obstacles to their participation 
in learning activities. 

A substantial minority of potential learners,, however, prefer 
daytime schedules. This is especially true for those not in the 
labor market ,^ siijzh as retired persons and women wltft school-age 
children. Two-thirds of those over 60 years of age in the Colorado 
study (1975) preferred to learn during the day; and about half 
of the Women potential learners either preferred daytime schedules 
or could attend during the day (Colorado^ 1975; New York*, 1977). 
Since most of these individuals do not want to study full time, 
but most continuing education programs are offered only in the 
evening, these findings suggest that more daytime adult education 
programs, offered close' to home, are needed. Daytime ieaming is 
also likely to be acceptable to these individuals able to utilize 
on-the-job training at their employers' work sites. 

Few adults want to sttily on the weekend — even though weekend 
schedules would avoid work schedule conflicts for most. Weekend 
study schedules are the preferred choice of only two to seven 
percent of potential learners (Col^.rado, 1975; Northeast New York, 
1974; Western New York, 1976). However, somewhat larger percentages 
of adults say that weekend sessions are acceptable times for learning, 
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even though this may not be their preferred schedule (16 percent 
in California), or that the day of the ^eek does not matter to 
them (18 percent in Western New York). Adults with higher levels 
of education and those who. are already participating in continuing 
education activities find weekend schedules acceptable more 
frequently than do other adults. In the California study (1975), 
33 percent of potential learners with postgraduate education and 
20 percent of those with a college degree, but only eight percent 
of those with an 11th grade education, said weekend sessions were 
acceptable times for them to learn. In the Iowa study ij[1976), 
25 percent of those already participating in continuing education 
progtams said they could attend Saturday classes, although only 
three percent were doing so. The evidence suggests that current 
adult learners and those witH higher levels of education have a 
deeper desire to learn (just as they express higher rates of interest 
in learning). ^ Perhaps then, they are more willing to give up their 
weekends for learning. But the data show that even these individuals 
would prefer to learn sometime between Monday and Friday. 

Few studies asked respondents if they would be willing to 
schedule learning activities in concentrated sessic^s during 
summer vacation months or several times a year. Such schedules 
are used successfully as part of a range of learning methods and 
schedules employed by non*- traditional programs such as Britain^ s 
Open University and the University of Oklahoma's Bachelor of 
Liberal Studies Program. However, in those studies which did give 
respondents the option of such schedules, very few desired them; 
in the Commission on Non-Traditional Study survey (CNS, 1974), 
for example, only two percent indicated that iheir first choice 
would be to learn for short, full-time periods during the summer. 
Summer schedules, like weekend schedules, may not offer convenience 
for women with continuous home responsibilities. It would appear 
that most employed adults do not want learning activities to inter- 
fere with valued leisure time, whether on weekends or during vacation 
periods. 
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A final schedule alternative is the totally student-deterimined 
schedule. When the schedule is set by the student, learning can be 
spread out. over a longer period of time and can be undertaken at 
irregular intervals. Therefore, this option can reduce the problem 
of /lack of time (especially due to job and/or home responsibilities), 
which is cited as a major obstacle to learning participation.^ How^ 
ever, despite the high visibility of student-determined scheduling 
in non^traditional programs such as Empire State College in New 
York and Metropolitan State University in Minnesota, the state needa 
assessments did not question adults about their interest in setting 
up individualized study schedules. Because the general public has 
little knowledge about student-determined schedules, the studies* 
designers may have felt that adults would be unable to respond to 
such queries. 

Those more likely to cite scheduling problems as barriers to 
learning are also those more likely actually to engage in learning 
activities-- thiit is, those with higher levels of education, income, 
and occupational status (California,' 1975; CNS, 1974; Iowa, 1976). 
These relationships can be seen* in Table 5 taken from .the California 
study. Yet, the better educated *are more amenable than other potential 
learners to a larger number of schedule options for leaming-rmore 
seasons of the year,' more days of the week, more self-determined 
schedules (California, 1975; Iowa, 1976; New York, 1977). Only 
with regard to times of day are they seemingly less flexible than 
other potential learners. Presumably job responsibilities prevent' 
studying during workday morning and afternoon hours. 

Adults currently enrolled in continuing education programs 
found inconvenient scheduling of courses a serious problem prior 
to enrollment; for example, 27 percent of continuing education 
students in Iowa (1976) said sch^iduling had been a problem. But 
these continuing education partir.ipants were able to find programs 
which resolved their scheduling difficulties. In Mas5:;^chusetts • 
(1973), 70 percent of adult learners chose their V'^og^'^i'is because of 
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. Table 5 

Percent of Potential Leaxfners Citing^ Inconvenient Course 
Schedullug as'a Barrier, to Participation in 
Learning/ by Education Level, Occupation 
and Income Level 



Percent citing 

Potential Ifearners scheduling as 

* j; * barrier 

Educational attainment 

llth grade 10 
High school graduate ' 22 
Three years college 29 
College . graduate 26 
Postgraduate 37 
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,Occu^atlonal category 

Labor c ^ 9 

Service ^ 19 

SkUled work ^ 28 

Clerical/sales 22 

; Professional/maitagerial 30 

Annual income 

Under $7000 17 

$7000-$9999 22 S 

$10,000'~$14,999 / - 26 ^ 

$15,000+ ' 30 



Source: California, 1975, p. 60. 
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the program's convenient hours (evening). Similarly » program 
flexibility with regard to scheduling^ location » and self- pacing 
was named as a primary attracting feature by large majorities 
(62-98 percent) of students in the non-traditional programs examined 
by Medsker et al. (1975). Since the better educated potential • 
learners are often much like current continuing education partici- 
pants t this finding again suggests that many potential learners 
might be enabled to learn if programs which met their scheduling needs 
were available. ^ ' 

B. Access to Learning Locations 

Traditional educational institutions— high schools t college 
campuses t adult learning' centers-^are the preferred learning 
sites of half to two- thirds of all potential learners in the state 
surveys. « Conversely^ relatively few potential learners -prefer to 
learn in off-campus locations such as home (generally 7-11 percent) t 
community center (typically 2-5 .percent) » or even work/business 
sitjBS (typically 5-14 percent). This is 80» even though such 
off-campus locations would reduce the obstacles to 1-eaming presented 
by home and Job respoi^sibilit/ies,* The desire of people to cling 
to the famlllar^'surfaces time and time again in the data of adult 
preferences. 

Educational buildings are preferred as learning sites not only 

because of their convenience (since public schools » and in some 

states community colleges^ are located in every community) but also 

no doubt because of their familiarity. As the Central New York 

study noted (1975) » 

adults still strongly associate education with' 
the traditional and familiar school and college 
sites [In addition] » people [may] feel 

/more comfortable with the idea of studying in ^' 
/ their local public school building, (pp. 30-31) 

Most potential learners do not favor a college sl,te* In most 
state surveys, less than a third of the potential learners wanted 
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to learn in a two- or four-year college (e»g», Central New York, 
* 1975; CNS, 1974; Colorado, 1975) ♦ But preference for learning ; 
location is closely tied both to level of formal schooling and to 
level of further education desired. Desire to learn at a college 
location increases consistently with level of formal schooling 
attained (California, 1975; Colorado, 1975; Long Island, New York, 
1976). In Colorado, for example, a college site was preferred by 
only 21 percent of those with 7 to 12 years of schooling, 30 percent^ 
of high 9<rhool graduates, 38 percent of college graduates, and 41 
p'^ercent of those with postgraduate education. A college site is 
also favored by those who wish to undertake "college-level'' learning* 
Among those adults who wish to engage in some form of "further 
leaming,beyoDd-''higifi school," nearly half want to learn at a tradi- 
tional higher education institution (California, 1975; Iowa, JL976). 
Simila|;jiy,,..potential Jleamers who want to obtain college credit or 
,/t6 study English, health professions, natural science, law, educa- 
tion, or other subl/fects typically included in a college curriculum, 

are likely to prefer to learn at a college or university (Central 

12 

New York, 1975; Florida, 1976; Iowa, 1976). Many potential 
learners say they are prevented from studying in colleges by barriers 
of schedules, costs, requirements for full-time study, and location 
(California, 1975; CNS, 1974; Iowa, 1976). 



The California and Iowa studied asked respondents if they 
desired "some form of further learning beyond high scho&l*" Thus, 
those who might have been interested in basic educational skills 
and other less-than-college-level learning (and who might have been 
likely to choose noncollegiate sites) were excluded from the 
"potential learner" category. Forty-eight percent of such post- 
high school potential learners in California and 49 percent in Iowa 
'favored a college location for learning. 

\ 12 ' 

Generalizations regarding relationships between location and 

subject preferences rely primarily on three studies: Central New 

York (1975), Florida (1976), and Iowa (1976)\ Few other studies 

analyzed the interaction of subject and location preference — although 

clearly such an analysis needs to be undertaken if postsecondary 

education systems are to be able to plan for non-traditional learners. 
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Because "convenience" (I.e., nearby location) is the most 
important determinant of adults' choice of learning site (Florida, 
1976; Massachusetts, 1973; New York, 1977), college locations 
appear more likely to be favored when college campuses are near 
adults' homes and work places. In .states or regions where community 
colleges or other higher education institutions are located in nearly 
every populated area— and offer adult education programs— more 
potential learners favor a college or university site than favor 
any other location. For example, in Florida (1976) 36 percent prefer 
a college campus, while IS percent favor learning at a school. In 
Long .Island, New York (1976), a college or university learning site 
is often favored even by those with less than a high school diploma; 
41 percent of this group prefer a college location. It would be 
interesting to make comparisons regarding site preferences between 
•states with widespread versus limited free-access college systems, 
but past studies have consistently documented the relationship' 
between accessibility and participation in education (Bashaw, 1965; 
Bishop & Van Dyk, 1977; Trent & Medsker, 1965; Willingham, 1970). 

College campuses are not frequently preferred by those with 
low levels of schooling, the elderly, or Mexican-Americans 
(California, 1975; Colorado, 1975; New York, 1977). One reason 
that those with less than a college education prefer noncampus 
locations is that they lack familiarity with a collage setting 
and may be less comfortable studying there; but in addition, the 
ir ige of the type of learning offered by, and appropriate for, . 
a college ctrongly affects the choice of learning site. Less 
well-educated adults typically want to learn vocational subjects, 
while older persons are often interested in hobbies and recreational 
fields (California, 1975)— subjects which tend to be perceived as 
"noncollege" studies. This suggests that if colleges and universities 
offered more vocational and leisure-time courses, or better publicized 
those they now offer, they might attract more disadvantaged and older 
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adults. The policy question » of course » is how far higher, education 
institutions should change in order to serve such clientele. 

By contrast, public high schools and/or adult learning centers 
are favored by substantial proportions of those potential learners 
who are less well-*educated, have lower incomes, are older, and are 
Mexican-American (California, 1975; CNS, 1974; Colorado, 1975). 
Table 6 shows the proportions of potential learners in California 
(1975), by education, income, age, and ethnic group, who favored a 
nearby adult education center, a high school, and a two- or four- 
year icollege. 

Those preferring to learn in a high school or adult education 
center often want to study trades, business, social science, or 
home economics subjects (Central New York, 1975; Florida, 1976). 

The. stratification by education of potential learners' pre- 
ferred learning site is reflected in the actual locations used .by 
current continuing education participants. The CNS study (1974) 
concludes, "Learners at each educational level tended to use the 
next educational level for learning" (p» 35). Since income level 
is related to level of educational attainment, universities tend 
to serve the most advantaged, community colleges the somewhat 
less advantaged, and public schools and other noncollegiate sites 
the still less advantaged (CNS, JL974; Iowa, 1976; Massachusetts, 
1973). 

Among potential learners, work or business sites are more 
frequently preferred as learning locations by those who are in the 
labor force, by those in unskilled occupations, and by those with 
less than a high school diploma (California, 1975)* Nevertheless, 
adults in these groups more often want to learn at a high school or 
adult education center than at a work or business site. As we 
would expect, those who favor a work or business site for learning 
tend to name vocational or business-related fields as the subjects 
they want ^o learn (Central New York, 1975; Florida, 1976). However, 
as we shall see, many of those who want on-the-job training apd most 



Table 6 

Percent of Potential Learners Preferring to Learn at an Adult Learning Center, a 
High School and/or a College Campus, by Education Level, Income Level, 

Age, and Race 



Education 



11th 
grade 



HS 

grad 



3 yrs 
col. 



Col. 
grad 



Post- 
grad 



Annual income 



Under 
7,000 



7,000- 
9.999 



10,000- 
14; 999 



15,0004- 



Adult learning center 
High 'school 
College campus 



Adult learning center 
High school 
College campus 



30 
6- 
18 



14 
3 
37 



10 
3 
56 



14 
1 
54 



7 
0 
65 



17 
4 
46 



10 
3 
36 



13 
1 
50 



11 
1 
53 



Aee 


Race 




18-29 


30-39 


40-49 


50-59 


60+ 


White 


Mex-Amer 


Black 


5 


14 


15 


22 


35 


15 


16 


14 


1 


2 




5 


6 


3 


13 


2 


59 


44 


46 


34 


30 


49 • 


38 


41 



* less than 0.5 percent 

Source: California, 1975, p. 48. 
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of those who want to study ^business or job-related subjects do not 
want to learn or train at their work place. 

Unlike preference for college site, community center, or job 
site, preference for study at home does not seem to be consistently 
linked with certain types of subject interests. We suspect that 
study at home is chosen by adults such as full-time horaemakers or 
the elderly^ who are less able to travel to an educational insti- 
tution or to other away-from-home locations, but we have inadequate 
data to document this hypothesis. 

Among those few adults preferring to learn at a community center 
(YMCA, museum, etc.), hobbies and social science subjects tend to be 
the most frequent subject choices; however, subject choices ^re 
scattered (Central New York, 1975; Florida, 1976). Older adults, 
who are disproportionately represented among potential learners 
interested in hobbies, are more likely than others to favor a com- 
munity site (California, 1975). 

We have been discussing potential learners* most preferred 
learning sites, but what about the range of locations that potential 
learners are willing to use in order to learn? Those with higher 
levels of education are more flexible with respect to locations, 
just as they are with methods and schedules. The CNS study (1974) 
found that potential learners with at least a high school diploma 
favor a greater variety of educational sites than do less well- 
educated potential learners. In addition, the percent of those who 
say that site makes no difference rises with education level; in 
New York (1977), 10 percent of those with less than eight years 
of schooling and 25 percent of th^se with a college degree or above 
said learning site made no difference. 

Two major conclusions emerge from the data on needs and prefer- 
ences with respect to location. First, convenience of learning 
location is cited by adult learners as an important consideration, 
and past studies have shown that establishing a free-access, low- 
tuition college in a region increases college attendance significantly 
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At tension, however, with that general conclusion is the second 
finding that emerges from our data. Moat people tend to cling to 
the familiar, sometimes sacrificing convenience in order to achieve 
credibility or familiarity* Most people prefer to learn in a "school 
buildingV—usually the highest one for which they >re eligible— and 
they have rather traditional expectations about what is taught there- 
The eagerness of the non- traditionalists to respond to the needs of 
non- traditional learners is frequently met with suspicion and lack 
of interest on the part of the very people who stand to benefit. \ 
It appears that some of the new conveniences of non-traditional 
, education are gping to have to gain credibility through familiarity > 
before they *^ill be endorsed by a basically conservative clientele, 
Nevertheless, well-educated (and usually more self-confident) / 
learners are more willing than their less experienced fellow learners 
to entertain new ideas about locations, much as they are more willing 
to experiment with new methods and subjects. / 

II. Teaching/Learning Considerations 

A. Needs for Appropriate Learning Methods 

No one method of learning is preferred by a tsajority of potential 
learners; national and statewide studies of adult potential learners 
consistently report that adults' choices of learning methods are 
varied. The figures shown in Table 7 are fairly typical. Notice 
that although lectures or classes lead all other methods in both 
preferences and practice, substantial majordties of people Would 
prefer something else. Among the learning methods preferred or 
accepted most frequently are classes or lectures, on-the-job training, 
and short-term conferences or workshops—all relatively familiar 
niodes of adult leaming."^^ Among the methods least often named 



^^Because some' studies (for example, CNS, 1974; Florida, 1976; 
Western New York, 1976) permitted respondents to list °"ly 
while others (California, 1973; Illinois, 1973; Iowa, 1976) permitted 
respondents to list or evaluate all methods, percentages are not 
always comparable. However, the rank order of methods named was 
generally quite similar for all studies. 

ERIC GO 



Table 7 



Percentages of Would-Be Learners Preferring* the Method 
auu Percentage of Learners Using the Method 





Preferences 


Utilization 




of would-be 


by 


Method 


learners 


learners 


Lectures or classes 


28 


35 


On-the-job training, internship 


21 


14 


Short-term conferences, institutes, 








13 


8 


Individual lessons from a private 






teacher 


8 


6 


Discussion groups 


8 


4 


Study on my own 


7 


17 


Correspondence course 


3 


5 


Group action project 


3 


2 . 


Travel/study program 


2 


* 


TV or video cassettes 


1 


* 


Radio, records, or audio cassettes 


1 ■ 


* 


Other method 


* 


2 


No response 




8 


Total 


100 


100 



* Less than one percent 
Source: CNS, 1974, p. 30. 
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by respondents are the newer, tnore non- traditional and media-based 

methods: correspondence study, television, and radio or tapes. 

Classes or lectures are the most preferred learning tnethod of 

between 20 and 30 percent of would-be learners in most studies • 

However, classes are an acceptable method of, learning for at least 

45 percent of would-be learners in the California (1975) and 

Illinois (1973) studies, which asked respondents to name all 

learning methods they felt were appropriate or good for them 
14 

personally. 

The lecture or classroom method has greatest appeal to those 
with college educations, high income, and high-status occupations 
(California, 1975; CNS, 1974; Iowa, 1976); In California, for 
example, nearly 50 percent in these groups found classroom learning 
an appropriate method. Adults desiring college degrees also favor 
classroom learning. Among students in extended degree programs 
in the Medsker et al. study (1975), small classes were the most 
satisfying mode for sizable majorities of the students; and potential 
clientele -for the media-delivered State University of Nebraska (SUN) 
program (1974) ranked lectures above other learning sources such 
as books, television, or tapes. 

Methods, of course, are related to schedules, locations, and 
subjects. If held in the evening, 'classes are a relatively favored 
method, but day classes are less acceptable than some other modes 
(California, 1975; Iowa, 1976). In the Florida, survey (1976), 



Unlike the California and Illinois studies, Iowa (1976) asked 
all respondents, not just would-be learners, to list appropriate 
learning methods- Since many respondents expressed no interest in 
learning,, it is not surprising that a smaller proportion of Iowa 
respondents (perhaps 20 percent) listed classes, or that in general 
fewer listed other methods. Another problem in ascertaining the 
extent of acceptability of a learning method is, .'that some studies 
(especially California and loya) integrated method, schedule, 
and location choices (e.g., evening classes at a college campus) in 
a multiple- response question. Thus,, one cannot determine how many 
total respondents found classes an appropriate learning method. 

62' 
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those preferring /the lecture method were more likely to want to learn 
college courses or business-related subjects than to learn other sub- 
jects. But the evidence suggests that even those interested in rather 
traditional subjects ordinarily taught by lecture-discussion methods 
are open to and interested in a variety of teaching- leariiing methods. 

On-the-job training is the nontraditional method most often 
favored by potential learners. In most studies it was the second- 
ranked method "preference (after classes) for the samples as a whole 
and the first-ranked choice of particular subgroups, such as the less 
educated. For some reason, the percentages of respondents favoring 
on-the-job training varied more from study to study than did the 
percentages preferring classroom learning. Between 11 and 41 percent 
of potential learners in the different studies most preferred on- 
the-job training. The fact that a larger proportion of potential 
---^^ learners favor on-the-job training than the proportion of adult 

learners able to utilize this learning method (CNS, 1974; Florida, 
1976; loWa, 1976; Western New York, 1976) suggests the need for 
expansion of opportunities for on-the-job learning. 

On-the-job training is' especially favored by those potential 
learners whom policy planners often are particularly desirous of 
reaching—the disadvantaged. In the California study (1975), 
for example, less well-educated respondents (high school diploma . 
or less), labor or service workers, low-income respondents, and 
Mexican-Americans favored on-the-job training more often than any 
other learning mode^^ Younger respondents and males prefer this 
method more often than do older or female respondents. As might 
be expected, those potential leairners preferring^ on-the-job 
training are more often interested in occupational or technical 
subjects (Florida, 1976). 

Because on-the-job training is often offered by an employer 
at no cost to the employee and during regular working hours, it 
would eliminate the two barriers to learning most frequently raen- 
' tioned by potential learners: lack of time to learn and cost of 
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program. Yet in the CNS study (197A), on-the-job training was the 
most ^preferred method of 21 percent of would-be learners, while only 
five percent chose employer's workplace as their preferred locatioii 
for learning. (Another 10 percent chose an industry or business 
site, government agency, or other organizations and agencies as their 
preferred learning location.) The same disparity between on-the- 
job method and employer site appears in the California (1975) and 
Iowa (1976) studies. One hypothesis f this apparent discrepancy 
is that although a substantial number of adults favor the on-the- 
job method, many of these learners may want to learn a job in which 
they would like to be employed but are ttot now. In any case, this 
finding suggests that employer-sponsored on-the-job training may 
not fully meet the training interests and learning obstacles of 
adults favoring on-the-job learning. This may be particularly true 
for women not currently in the labor market. 

Short-term conferences, institutes, or workshops are preferred 
by about 13 to 27 percent of potential learners, usually ranking 
third or higher in the list of preferred learning methods (Central 
New York, 1975; Florida, 1976). More professionals and managers 
prefer conferences and workshops than do adults in other occupa- 
tions (CNS, 1974). The percentage of adult learners currently 
utilizing this method, however, is lower than the potential learners 
who would like to utilize it (see Table 7). Unfortunately, although 
workshops appear to be relatively popular, only* a few studies included 
it in their lists of method choices. As a result, little information 
is available. 

Independent study is the most preferred method of only a small 
proportion of potential learners (3 to 14 percent). On the other 
hand, when respondents are asked to name all appropriate learning 
modes, and when the category is defined as "independent study , . . 
in consultation with an instructor^^ (emphasis added), the percentage 
of potential learners who respond that they could jlearn by this 
method increases substantially. In California (1975), where these 
conditions were met, 32 percent of would-be learners listed inde- 
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pendent study as an appropriate learning roode. Among current AE 
students in Iowa (1976), only 6 percent said they do learn through 
independent study but 40 percent said that (in consultation with 
an instructor) they could learn through this method. ^ 

Interest in individual study as a learning mode generally in- 
creases with higher levels of education and income. Adults interested 
in obtaining a college degree are quite favorable to the independent 
study method; majorities of students in those extended degree programs 
which offered independent study or tutorial methods found them to be 
a satisfying mode of instruction (Medkser et al., 1975). Less well- 
educated adults do not favor independent study very often (California, 
1975; Iowa, 1976). For example, in the California study, 17 percent 
of potential learners with an eleventh grade education or less, but 
49 percent of those with a college degree and 46 percent of those 
with postgraduate education said that independent study was an appro- 
priate way for them to learn. 

Independent study as a learning mode can reduce frequent obstacles 
to learning — lack of time and schedule conflicts with job, or home 
responsibilities. Those more likely to list such barriers to leam- 
inb (potential learners with above-average education and income 
levels) are also those more likely to favor independent study (Cali- 
fornia, 1975; Iowa, 1976). Those favoring this learning mode are 
also likely to note the self-pacing nature of this mode (Northeast 
New York, 1974). 

Media-based instruction such as educational television, radio, 
video- or audio-cassettes, or newspapers, has? heen heralded as a 
convenient means by which adults' learning needs and interests can 
be met. Yet only a handful of would-be learners in the studies 
(generally between one and three percent) most prefer such tnodes. 
However, as is trne of the independent study method, substantially 
larger proportions of would-be learners (18 percent in California ^ 
and 37 percent in Illinois) say<- television or radio is an appro- 
priate way for them to learn — even though it may not be their 



preferred method (California, 1975; Illinois, 1973), Current adult 
education students are more favorably inclined toward media-based 
learning than are potential learners, although very few AE students 
surveyed were using television or radio for their learning activities. 
For example, 41 percent of current continuing education students in 
Massachusetts (1973) said they would personally use p.u "open university" 
program (defined as an expanded home television and correspondence 
program). Potential learners with higher levels of education are 
generally favorable toward media-based methods* In Northern New 
York^(1976), 70 percent of educational television or radio users had 
completed or nearly completed a college degree or were already 
enrolled in educational programs. Those favoring television as a 
learning mode cite the ability to learn at home as a major reason 
for their preference (Northeast New York, 1974), 

There is, however, some uncertainty about what kind' of subjects 
are favored for learning by television or radio • In rural north- 
eastern California, 37 percent of those interested in attending a 
local college but unable to do so agreed that -they would be 
interested in "home instruction" (Northeast California, 1972). On 
the other hand, the Ontario study (1976) found that television, 
radio, and audio tapes were most frequently mentioned by adult 
learners who wished to learn job-related, personal development, and 
recreational courses — and less so by those who wished to study 
academic subjects.. > v 

Findings for respondents favoring correspondence study are 
comparable to those for media-based instruction, although level 
of expressed interest in this method is sometimes slightly higher, 
probably because of its familiarity. Those favoring correspondence 
study cite its self-pacing nature as well as the ability to learn 
at home as a major reason for their preferencfe (Northeast New 
York, 1974). Television, radio, or correspondence learning not 
only facilitates access to the learning site but also may" reduce 
transportation and child-care costs. 

e> n 
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Given the ability of /rpntraditional methods to reduce or 
eliminate many of the baritiers to aduU learning— such as in- 
accessible learning sites,^ scheduling conflicts, and costs for y 
child-care and transpp/tation, why do notjmore adults favor such 
nott- traditional methods? Two factors— lack of .familiarity and 
Jack of pei;sonal contact — appear to be the main reasons for the 
lack of enthusiasm for non- traditional learning methods ♦ The 
authors of the California ^ tufty (1975) conclude: ^ 

Relatively familiar and conventional approaches 

to learning are acceptable to more of .these 

[would-be learners] than unfamiliar, new, and 

seemingly impersonal, means • Their conception 

of education continues to involve 9 cXassroom, 

a teacher, and other students like themselves* 

(p. 45) ■ , 

At the same time, those adults most likely to actually engage 
in adult learning activities— that is,,thosiB with high levels of 
education and interest in learning— are just those adults more 

f 

favorably inclined toward non- traditional methods. It may be that 
greater familiarity with and legitimization of n^n- traditional 

modes will increase acceptance of such methods by potential learners, 

■r 

without concomitant increases in levels of formal education. 

Many potential learners desire the feedback, personal contact, 
and reinforcemeat of learning by teachers and peers that classroom 
learning offers *nd that individual study and media-based methods 
do not, according to the Northeast New York (1974) and Northern 
New York (1976) studies. In a 1974 SUN survey (1974), potential 
• learners considered studying on one's own, if it was to be the only 
method used, less suitable than classes or other traditipnal _ 
methods of learning; yet most respondents preferred a combination 
of directed and independent study. Thus the combination of 
"impersonal" non-traditional modes Cw^slch may still be the most 
feasible ways to reach many adul€s) with periodic interaction with 
instructors and other students may best overcome the situational 
barriers and meet the psychological needs of many potential learners. 



In conclusion, although adult learners, tend to prefer teaching- 
learning methods, that are fi^iliar to them/ there Is a need for 
alternatives. Despite their relative popularity, traditional classes 
are the preferred learning method of only about a^ fourth of the poten- 
tial adult learners. 

The methods of analyses used in the state studies make It 
exceptionally difficult to study the interaction effects of pre- 
ferred methods with subject matter*. Obviously, there is a strong., 
relationship, and people asked' abourimethods preference^ may be 
dealing not with personal preferences so much as subject-matter 
stereotypes, e.g., history is taught by lecture; carburetor adjust- 
ment by on-the-job training. As people become aware that history, 
for example, is being exceptionally well taught through television 
programs such a$ "Roots" and ^'Upstairs, Downstairs," the acceptability 
of alternative methods will no doubt increase. 

♦ The-^ desirability of alternative methods is not a matter of 
promoting non-traditional methods over the more traditional- :stand- 
hys.l It is really a question of using alternative methods to over- 
come some of the major barriers to adult learning, * such as inflexible 
schedules and inaccessible locations. 7h more flexible people can 
be. in using the available methods alternatives, the greater their 
opportunities for learning. There is clear evidence that those 
who do participate in educational activities as adults are more 
open to a variety of learning methods than either would-be learners 
or disinterested adults. The fact that they can utilize alterna- 
tives increases their opportunities" which in turn increases their 
familiarity and acceptance of alternative methods. Once agalD, 
the familiar cycle is apparent; advantaged learners are ±7^ the 
bef-t po;:ftion to take advantage o? learnihg opportunities. * 

B. Motives for Learning 

Burgess (1971) states that adults' motives for learning can be 
determined in at least, four ways: 1) inferring theirVmotives from 
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the subjects adults study, 2) asking them to state in their own 
words why- they want to learn, 3) asking them to select their 
reason or reasons for learning from a list provided by the researcher, 
or 4) concentrating on adults' orientation to education. There is, 
of course, a strong relationship between desired subjects, reasons, 
and orientations. Nevertheless, each method provides a different 
perspective on adults' motives, and each has its shortcomings. For 
exaii?>le, when adults are asked to select from a list all those reasons 
that influence their desire to learn, examination of their responses, 
indicates that they most frequently name reasons that are socially 
desirable, such as for "personal fulfillment." On the other hand, 
inferring motives from subjects chosen can be risky, since one adult 
may desire a course (say, typing) for job-related reasons while 
another may want it for personal use and enjoyment. Using more than 
one measure helps us obtain a better picture of adults' motives. 
Most state needs assessments ask adults about both subject 
preferences and reasons learning (either in their own words or 
selected from a list)i Tnerefore we will examine in turn the 
subjects adults choose and the reasons they give for learning and 
wanting to learn. To the extent the data enable us to do so, we 
will also examine the interaction between subject preferences and 
reasons for learning. 

Subject Preferences 

.Adults often express interest in learning several subjects. 
Among the subjects most frequently mentioned by potential learners 
are vocational/professional, hobbies and recreation, and home and 
family subjects. Many also name general education and personal 
development subjects (CNS, 1974; Iowa, 1976; Western New York, 1976). 

When potential learners are asked to name their first-choice 
subject, however, they become highly pragmatic, serious, and 
occupationally^ oriented. About half of all potential learners name, 
as their firsL choice, subjects that are vocational or professional 



/ 
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(California, 1975; Central New York. 1975; CNS. 1974). Indeed, 
would-be learners are more job oriented thar are adults currently 
engaged in adult education programs; somewhat over one- third of all 
adult learners are studying vocational or professional subjects 

(CNS, 1974; Ontario, 1976). 

Among the most frequently chosen vocational/professional sub- 
jects are business skills or administration, trades or technical 
subjects, and nursing ' (Central New York, 1975; CNS, 1974; Iowa. 
.1976; New York, 1977). In the CNS study, nine percent of potential 
learners named business skills as their first-choice /subject and 
26 percent listed it as one of the subjects they would lika to learn. 

Interest in vocational fields generally declines as education 
level rises (California, 1975; Central New York, 1^75; Iowa, 1976). 
In .California, for example, 51 percent of potential learners with 
up to 11 years of schooling and 47 percent of high school graduates 
picked vocational/professional subjects as their first choice; only 
26 percent of those witH postgraduate education did so. Despite 
their high interest in vocational subjects, the less educated are 
much less likely than those with higher levels of schooling to 
actually study vocational subjects (Iowa, 1976; Ontario, 1976). 
The Iowa study (1976) concludes: 



I 



a" large portion of thosa few low- income low 
previous education respondents who expressed 
an interest .in further learning at all chose 
technical [skills. Yet almost none followed 
through wi^th a statement of plans to pursue ' 
training in these areas. (p. 84) 



^^The Long Island, New York study (1976) is an exception; in 
this study only 22 percent of potential learners chose vocational/ 
technical subjects, and 48 percent chose general education sub je^cts. 
However, professional subjects were not included in the list ot 
subiect areas from which respondents could choose; perhaps many of 
the potential learners (among whom highly educated adults were 
disproportionately represented) considered professional subjects 
to be in the general education category. 
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Interest in vocational/professional subjects also varies by 
sex and age. Congruent with sex-role stereotypes, men are somewhat 
more interested than women in most vocational/professional subjects- 
except those linked to "female" occupations such as business skills 
\(e.g.. typing, shorthand), nursing, and education (CNS, 1974; Florida, 
me; Iowa. 1976). Interest in vocational/professional subjects 
dropb sharply after about age 55. when potential learners become 
more interested in pursuing avocational and general knowledge topics 
(California. 1975; Florida. 1976; New York. 1976). 

Many of those .desiring nonprofessional vocational subjects want 
employer-sponsored training at a work site, a public school, or a 
connnunity college (Central New York. 1975; Florida. 1976; Iowa. 1976). 
For example, among those interested in business skills in the Iowa 
study, a third desired employer-sponsored training, and a fourth 
preferred a community college location. On the other hand, those 
wanting to learn professional subjects such as education, nursing, 
or law are more likely to prefer a college or university location, 
and most want college credit (Central New York. 1975; Iowa, 1976). 
Those interested in professional subjects have completed more 
schooling than have those interested in nonprofessional vocational 
subjects; and. as always, the more educated individuals express 
greater interest in college sites and in a wider range of learning 
methods (Iowa, 1976). 

There is not a heavy demand among potential learners for 
general education and traditional college academic subjects. The 
CNS study (1974) remarks, 

Academic professionals will find it somewhat 
disheartening that adujt Americans are so 
little interested in traditional liberal arts 
subjects or, for that matter, in such public 
affairs topics as community and environmental 
problems, (p. 20) 

Generally, no more than one-fourth or one-Mfth of potential learners 
name general education fields as first-choice subject preferences 
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(Illinois, 1973; Iowa, 1976; Western New York, 1976). But 30 to 
50 percent of potential learners express some interest (not first- 
choice interest) in general education subjects. 

Well-educated potential learners, those interested in college 
credit or college-level courses, and current adult education partici- 
pants all express more interest in general education than do most 
other adults (Central New York,' 1975; CNS, 1974; Iowa, 1976). In 
Central New York (1975), social science, natural science, or foreign 
language subjects were named as first-choice interests by 7 percent 
of potential learners with less than a high school diploma, 16 percent 
of those with one to three years of college, and 29 percent of those 
with graduate education. However, when basic skills subjects (such 
as reading) are included under general education, those with 
relatively high interest in general education divide into two groups: 
those with very little formal schooling and those with high levels 
of formal education (CNS, 1974). Clearly, these groups are seeking 
different kinds of general education. 

Among the general education subjects, psychology (especially 
personal psychology) and other subjects oriented to personal con- 
cerns are popular (New York, 1977; SUN, 1972). Some educators 
suspect, however, that much of the popularity of courses like 
psychology is based on misconceptions of the actual content of 
academically based courses. Many people who sign up for psychology 
courses may be in search of how-tb-do-it courses that will help 
them in daily personal interactions with family and co-vorkers. 
A study of part-time adult students in California community colleges 



Two apparent exceptions are the Florida (1976) and Long Island, 
New York (1976) studies. In Florida 46 percent of potential learners 
were described as naming a general education topic as their first- 
choice interest. However, many more subjects appear to have been 
included under the general education rubric in Florida than in most 
other studies. We have already commented on the high percentage 
(48 percent) of those nair/.ng general education as a first choice in 
the Long Island, New York study. 
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concludes that, although they often enroll in the same classes in 
which students pursuing degrees and certificates are enrolled, many 
adults have personal growth objectives which they seek to achieve 
outside of degree and certificate programs (California Postsecondary 
Education Commission, 1976). 

Hobbies, home-and-f amily living, and personal development sub- 
jects have a very wide appeal among potential learners; although 
not a very strong appeal. Relatively few potential learners pick 
these fields as first-choice subjects, but majorities express an 
interest in these areas (Central New York, 1975; CNS, 197A). The 
typical extent of first-choice interest and of any interest in these 
subject areas is illustrated in Table 8 taken from the CNS (197A) 
study* 

The Iowa study concludes: 

The adult and the non-traditional learner is 
more likely to demand learning opportiinities 
which help him or her in the marketplace, but 
may want to learn- other things that conform 
more closely to the nation that learning is 
mainly ''to be better informed" or "for personal 
satisfaction." (p. 37) 

Interest in learning hobbies is especially high for older 
potential learners (those 60 years of age or older) who, as they 
leave the job market, are looking to learning programs that will 
satisfy avocational leisure-oriented interests (California, 1975; 
Florida, 1976). In California, for example, one-third of potential 
learners over 60 years of age picked arts and craft? as their first- 
choice subjects. Interest in recreational courses is also greater 
among women, Caucasians, dnd those with postgraduate education 
(California, 1975; Central New York, 1975; CNS, 19^4). Most adults 
are interested in hobbies and recreational activities because of 
the social activity and personal satisfaction these fields offer. 
Not surprisingly^ they are not interested in certificates ^r degrees 
for these studies (Iowa, 1976). 
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■ Table 8 

Learning Interests of Would-Be Learners (N=3001) 



Percent reporting Percent reporting 
any interest first-choice 
Category and topi c in topic interest in topic 



Hobbies and recreatinn 


63 


13 


Crafts 


27 


3 


Fine and visual arts 


16 . 


. " 2 


Flight traiaing 


11 


2 


Perf ormim/arts ' 


lA 


2 


Safety f 


16 


0 


Sport^i/and games 


28 


2 


Travel 


22 


2 


Home and f^amily living 


56 


12 


Child development 


17 


k 


Gardening 


26 


2 


. Home repairs 


25 


2 


Sewing, cooking 


27 


A 


Personal development 


5A 


7 


Investment 


29 


4 


Occult sciences ' 


7 


0 


Personal psychology 


15 


2 

* 


Physical fitness 


26 


1 


Public speaking 


11 


0 



Source: CNS, 197A, p. 19. 
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Personal development subjects (e.g., physical fitness, invest- 
ment) and home-and-famiiy living subjects (e.g., child development, 
sewing) are each selected as first-choice subjects by 12 percent 
or less of potential learners (CNS, 197A; Florida, 1976; Western 
New York, 1976). Women are much more likely than men to express 
interest in home-and-f amily subjects, and adults with postgraduate 
education levels are more likely than other potential learners to 
choose personal develppment topics (Calif omia,*^ 1975; CNS, 1974; 
Florida, 1976). In a sense, such subjects are luxuries that can 
be more easily afforded by those With <more education and income 
(CNS, 1974). 

Few potential learners express any interest in studying com- 
munity or public affairs. Only about three to five percent name 
such topics as first-choice interests (CNS, 1974; Iowa, 1976; Western 
New York, 197b); and a third at most express any interest in these 
subjects (CNS, 1974). 

The need for variety in educational offerings is apparent in 
the wide range of .specific subjects in which adults express interest. 
In the California 'study (1975), 167 different subjects were mentioned 
as first-choice selections. Similarly, current participants in 
continuing education are interested in many subjects in addition 
to those they are now learning. In the Massachusetts (1973) and 
Northeast New York (1974) studies, majorities of current continuing 
education students expressed interest in more courses in academic 
fields and in professional or graduate-level subjects; in addition, 
one-third to nearly one-half desired more arts and crafts courses 
or personal-interest subjects, more business-oriented courses, and 
more social and community service subjects. 

Most subjects that interest adults are^^^ose that are or could 
be offered by traditional educational institutions (California"*^, 
1975; Central New York, 1975; Florida, 1976). The California study 
notes: "Only a few [of the desired subjects] would not have 
credibility .within exi$ting academic or occupational training 
circles" (p. 39)- 



While most subjects desired presumably are being offered, there 
are nevertheless complaints about what is not available. In the 
California study, 12 percent of adults who wanted ro learn ;said that 
available courses were not useful or practical, and 11 percent said 
that available courses were not interesting to them. 

There fs apparently some need for new arrangements of subjects 
and for ways to assemble educational resources offered by a wide 
variety of school and nonschool' institutions. This need is greatest 
for adults who have a sustained interest in an unusual or inter- 
disciplinary field, especially when they want their studies to be 
recognized through college degrees or job certification. Peterson 
and>Hefferlin (1975) argue: 

Older and more mature adults often have wide- - — — 
ranging interdisciplinary interests that do 
not fit neatly into conventional degree pro- 
grams, whether on or off campus. . . . Today, 
' although the pieces of such individualized 
programs exist in hundreds of courses, these 
mature learners cannot assemble them into a • - ' 

pattern lleading to a degree, (pp. 61-62) 

High interest in individualized study programs that allow students 
to determine unique curricula for learning was present in the Medsker 
study (1975) of students enrolled in non-traditional degree programs. 
A majority of students in most programs ^aid that the "individualized 
approach" was an important feature in attracting them to the programs. 
Unfortunately, few state and regional needs assessments queried adults 
about their interest in individualized student-determined study pro- 
grams. ,Yet, when learning is constrained by external certification 
requirements, the flexibility of an individualized curriculum becomes 
important. . ' 

Reasons for Learning 

Extensive research on adults' reasons for learning has been 
conducted. In a seminal coritributlon, Houle (1961) identified thre 
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motivational orientations of adult learners: goal orientation 
activity orientation, and learning orientation. From Chis basis, 
a number of taxonomies of adults^ reasons for learning have been 
developed, mostly through factor analysis of a pool of items 
regarding possible reasons for learning. 

Burgess (1971) hypothesized eight preliminary motivation 
clusters. He then screened a list of 5,773 reasons, finally coming 
up with 70 items representative of the initial eight clusters. A 
factor analysis of the responses of 1046 adults to a questionnaire 
employing the 70 items revealed seven interpretable factors : 
1) desire to know, 2) desire to reach a personal goal, 3) desire to 
reach a social goal, 4) desire to reach a religious goal, 5) desire 
to escape, 6) desire to take part in a social activity, and 7) desire 
to comply with tonal requirements. Numerous other factor analytic 
studies have been conducted regarding adult motivations for learn- 
ing (see Dickinson & Clark, 1975). Although each study finds 
somewhat different factors, there is considerable similarity 
of categories (in part because similar instruments were used).. 
Most of the state and regional studies, as well as the CNS study, 

* IT. 

either explicitly or implicitly utilized the categories of learning ^ 
motivations developed by faccor analytic research. 

For the present analysis, we have chosen to adopt and adapt 
the catego^*es identified in previous research which best, seem to 
fit the data from the state studies. We therefor^ classify reasons 
for learning into six major categories: 

1, desire to achieve practical personal goals — especially to 
get a new job or advance in one's current job, or to improve 
one's income; y 
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^^For example, we have not included religious motivations, 
since most of fhe state studies (which were largely concerned with 
response of educational institution^ to learners' interests) did 
not ask questions designed to elicit religious motives. Our 
categories rely most heavily on Burgess (1971), the Ontario study 
(1976), and the CNS study (1974). 
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2. desire to achieve personal satisfaction and other inner- 
. directed personal goals, such as personal development and ^ 

family well-being; 

3. desire to gain new knowledge, including the desire to learn 
for its own sake; 

4. desire to achieve "formal* education goals (degrees, certifi- 
cates, etc,; ' . » . ' 

5. , desire to socializje with others and/or,. to, escape from every- 
day routine; and 

6. desire to achieve societal/public welfare goals. 

Potential learners' primary reasons for learning are usually — 

but not always — related to the subjects they wane to study. Those 

interested in learning vocational subje' tend to cil:e a job-' 

related reason as their main reason fot learning, while those 

choosing nonvocational subjects list nonjob-related reasons (New 

York, 1977). Since a majority of potential learners name vocational/ 

professional subjects as their first-choice interests, it is not 

surprising that more potential learners (34 to 58 percent) say their 

most important reason for learning is job-related than mention any 

othfer reason (Long Island, New York, 1976; New York, 1977; Western 

New York, 1976). ''"^ But potential learners have several motives for 

learning in addition to their main reason. Half to two-thirds say 

that gaining new knowledge and achieving i^ersonal satiSi.action are 

'among their reasons for learning — just ac half or nearly half say 

that hobbies, personal development, and general education subjects 

are among those subjects in which they are interested (California, 

19 

1975; Iowa, 1976; Northeast New York^ 1974). 



^ The Florida study (1976) is an exception. In Florida, 25 per- 
cent of potential learners said their most important reason for 
wanting to learn was job-related, but 39 percent said their main 
reason was a desire to be better informed. 

^^These figures are based on questionnaires which asked potential 
learners to list all oi^ several reasons they felt were important in 
their decision to pursue further learning. 
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The strong relationship between job-related reasons and choice 
of vocational or professional subjects becomes clear wh^n we analyze 
the reasons of those adults who prefer vocational subjects separately 
from those who prefer nonvocational topics. In the New York study 
(1977) three-fourths or more of those potential learners whose first- 
choice subject was a vocational or professional field said their 
main reason for wanting to learn was job-related. The New York 
figures for a number of vocational/professional subjects were as 
follows: 

Percent whose main reason 
First-choice subject , was Aob-related 

management skills 85.2 

education 83.5 

nursing 80.4 

computer science 80.4 

sales and advertising 76.6 

engineering 74.7 

business skills 74.3 

high school equivalency 74.2 

, protective services 73.7 

service occupations 70.5 

Many who want to study subjects not typically classified as 
occupational (such as basic education skills) have practical goals 
(job or income reasons) in mind. In New York (1977), for example, 
74 percent of those who- said high school equivalency prepare "-^.on 
was their first-choice study area said the main reason for their 
interest was job related. 

Knowing what reasons do not motivate specific groups of adults 

to seek learning is perhaps as important as knowing what reasons do 

motivate them. In their typology- of adult learners, based on 

identification of unique patterns of motivational orientations? to 

learning, Morstain and Smart (in press) found* that "Career-Oriented 

Learners" have high interest in professional advancement but little 

20 

interest in learning for its own sake. Morstain and Smart con- 



^®The ler adult learner types identified by Morstain and Smart 
are "Non-D> "ed Learners, Social Learner.9, Stimulation-Seeking 



ERslC Learners,, an^ Life-Change Learners.''^ 
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elude that institutions' ability to attract and meet the needs of 
these Career-Oriented Learners may hinge on the direct practical 
relevance these learners perceive career-oriented programs to have* 

Potential- learners who most want learning in order to meet 
job needs or to increase income are the less advantaged — those 
with lower levels of education, lower income levels, and unskilled 
' or semiskilled occupations (Calif ortiia, 1975; New York, 1977; 
Western New York, 1976)* A majority or near majority of these less 
•advantaged potential learners, name getting- or advancing in a job 
or 'improving income as their main reason or a very important reason 
for learning (Colorado, 1975; New York, 1977)* These individuals ^ 
are looking to adult education as a means out from the 'bottom* 
However, job-related reasons were at least of some importance to 
many of the more educaC.ed, particularly those with one to three 
years of. college (Califortiia, 1975; Iowa, 1976; Ontario, 1976) • 
Nonwhites, who more of ten have less income and "less schooling than 
whites, are more likely than whites to name job or income reasons 
for learning (California, 1975; Colorado, 1975; Illinois, 1973). 
More men thaxi women named job-related reasons; job reasons for 
learning declined sharply among older adults (Colorado, 1975,. Iowa, 
1976 Ontario, 1976). These relationships are congruent with the 
vocational subject interest patterns of these groups. " 

Learning for personal satisfaction, for personal development, 
or to be a better parent or spouse is import^jfit to most potential 
learners. Although only one-third or fewer potential learners 
name personal satisfaction as their cain reason for learning 
(New York,- 1977; Western New York, 1976), in most studies half or 
more of the potential learners mention this motive as one of 
their reasons for learning (California, 1975; CNS, 197A; Colorado, 
1975; Northeast New York, 197A). Women and Caucasians are 
especially likely to 'list personal satisfaction or development as 
one of their reasons for learning. (California, 1975;- Iowa, 1976). 
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On the other hand, large numbers of those who desire to learn 
nonvocational subjects do cite a desire for personal satisfaction 
as their most important reason for wanting to learn (New York, 
1977)» Moreover, some adults who, want to learn subjects usually' 
considered' to be occupati>onally. oriented are motivated primarily 
by pfersonal satisfaction and other non job-related reasons (New " 
York,- 1977). This may be particularly true of such business skills 
su\>jects as typing and accounting, which many individuals probably 
want as an aid itl preparing personal^ correspondence, home budget 
management, and so forth. For example, in the -New York study , (1977/^ 
one quarter of those interested in business skills, engineering, yr 
sales and advertising' subjects said the primary ' reason for their 
interest was not 'job related. Schools and colleges need to kno4 
why adults in fact engage in )specif ic "vocational" courses or seek 
to do so, if the institutions are to provide course content apprp- 
pr i ate jA^ adults' actual purposes. 

The desire to gain knowledge, to be better informed, or to 
satisfy* oneV curiosity is, as we have noted, of some importance to 
a majority of potential learners, ^gain, those interested in non- 
vocational subjects are more likely than thosg choosing vocational 
fields to name gaining knowledge as a reason for learning (New York, 
1977; Ontario, 1976). Women and the well-educated, especially those 
wi^h a college degree or postgraduate education, express more 
interest in learning for knowledge reasons than do other potential 
learner^ (California. 1975;^Colorado, 1975; Long Island, New York, 
1976). The percent of adult potential learners saying that to gain 
knowledge islthejr most important reason for learning varies widely, 
perhaps reflecting the differing levels of educational attainment • 

of the samples. Less th^n 10 percent of those in New York (1977) 

\ 

and Western New York (1976). but 28 percent in Long Island, New . 
York (]J7JS) and 39 percent in Florida (1976) said that gaining new 
knowledge was their most important ^reason for wanting to learn. 
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.Relatively small proportions of potential learners list one or 
inore of the other three types of reasons for learning* To work to 
obtain an educational degree or certificate is given as a reason 
«(but usually not the main reason) by 12 to 28 percent of potential 
learners (Iowa, 1976; Northeast New York, 1974; Western New York, . • 
i976). "To obtain a degree or certificate is, of course, usually 
a step toward^ some other goal, such as to enter a profession or 
to gain information. Younger persons and^^those with one to three 
years of college are more likely to say they want to learn in 
order to obtain a degree or certificate (California, 1975). 

The desire to learn in order to isocialize with other people or 
to escape from daily routine is named as a reason for engagf.ng in 
learning activities by over a third of potential learners (California, 
1975; Iowa, 1976; Northeast New York, 1974). Two percent of potential 
learners in New York (1977) and 10 percent in Western New York (1976) 
said such motives were their most important reason for wanting to 
participate in further learning programs. Socializing or escape 
reasons for learning participation aire often mentioned by those 
interested in hobbies and recreational subjects. For example, in 
Che Iowa study (1976) 90' percent of adults Interested in crafts 
subjects listed meeting new people, getting away from routine, or ^ 
getting into something new among the reasons for th*eir learning 
interest; many of those choosing home-and-f amily subjects gave 
these same reasons. Women and those with low levels of schooling 
are more likely to see learning activities as an opportunity for 
4hem to escape unrewarding duties and to meet new people (California, 
1975- Iowa, 1976; Ontario; 1976). 

Only about one-fourth of potential learners say that achieving 
societal goals or solving community problems is one of their motives ^ 
for engaging in adult education programs; and o^ly one to two 
percent say it is their main reason for wanting to participate 
(California, 1975; CNS, 1974; Iowa, 1976; New York, 1977; Western 
New York., 1976). Clearly, most potential learners are prompted by 
personal and individual concerns in seeking out further learning. 
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In conclusion, all of our data thus far show the powerful role 
of motivation in adult learning. Past research indicates that adult 
motivations for continuing education may be described by six factors 
or categories: 

1« Desire to achieve practical personal goals — to get a new 
job or advance in a currjent one, or to improve income. 

/The dec^xe to improve one's personal lot in life remains 
the primary motivation for adult education. Those who do not 
have good jobs would like to get new ones; those who have fairly 
good jobs would like to advance; those with low incomes would 
like more money. Education is seen as the primary route to 
upward socioeconomic mobility, and vocational/professional 
education is the first choice of the majority of learners and 
would-be learners. Those who are not participating in educa- 
tion (and are less advantaged) are even more interested in 
job-related education than their more advantaged peers who 
have the luxury of using education to improve the quality of 
life off the job as well as ^n. 

2. Desire to achieve personal satisfaction and other inner- 
directed personal goals, such as personal development and 
family well-being. 

Th^ use of education for personal satisfaction is a luxury 
most people wish they could afford. While majorities of poten- 
tial learners are interested in the nonvocational learning 
offered by courses for hobbies, home and family living, and 
personal development, such subjects are rarely cited as first 
choice. The exception occurs among older people who are quite 
likely to use education for leisure-time pursuits. 

3. Desire to gain new knowledge, including the desire to learn 
for its own sake. 

In one sense, this generalized idealized motivation for 
learning is so socially acceptable that it is offered by most 
people as an important motivation for learning. Although it is 
difficult to obtain any behavioral verification since almost 
any subject — from macrame to engineering — could be studied 
because the act of studying it or knowing more about it is 
satisfying, nonvocationally orie^ited learners are more likely 
to say they are interested in knowledge for its own sake than 
are career-oriented learners. Apparently the average adult 
learner does not regard traditional liberal arts courfees as 
the foundation subjects that will satisfy his or her need for 
new knowledge. Only small minorities of adult learners express 
a strong interest in traditional discipline-based subjects ♦ and 
these learners predictably are those with high levels of educa- 
tional attaiiiment. q 
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4. Desire to achieve formal educational goals (degrees, certifi- 
cation » etc. 

The pursuit of degrees is strongly associated with level 
Df educational attainment and with desire for job advancement. 
Younger persons and those with one to three years of college 
are very likely X6 be degree-oriented whereas the desire for 
credit or certification drops off sharply for those over 55 
who are no longer interested in career advancement* While 
working for credit Is not usually given as a primary motivation 
for education, a desire for some formal recognition is in keep- 
ing with the pragmatic orientation of most adult learners* 

5. Desire to socialize with others and/or escape from everyday 
routine. 

A surprising number of adults (over one-third) are frank 
to admit that escape is, for them, a reason for pursuing course- 
work. It is rarely, however, offered as the primary motivation. 
Nevertheless there are certain groups of people for whom educa- 
tion serves as escape and an opportunity to meet new people. 
/ Such learners are cfuite likely to be interested in hobbies and 

recreational subjects and they are likely to be people who lack 
other social outlets — the elderly, women confined to home and 
fa^ly, etc. Unfortunately, many of those most eager for 
social contact may lack the mobility to participate in group 
learning activities. Whether home-delivered education to 
socially isolated learners can be designed to serve such people 
remains to be seen. 

6. Desire to achieve societal goals. 

The desire to learn to be a better citizen is not a strong 
motivation for learning, although about one-fourth of the poten- 
tial adult learners cite it as one motivation among others. 
Those experienced with the market fluctuations for extension 
and noncredit courses have observed, however, some apparent 
societal motivations when there is a surge of demand for courses 
on energy or ecology, for example. The state needs assessments 
reviewed here offer little information about the reaction of 
people to particular social conceriis that fluctuate as a result 
of the visibility given to an issue by the nonforxnal educa- 
tional network of television and the popular press. 

The overall pi<fture that emerges from the data on adult 
motivations for learning is that adults are pragmatic learners 
who pursue education for its practical utility to t.^em. A 
frequently ignored observation is that whereas young people 
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learn more or less what they are told to learn, adults usually 
learn to an end that is clear to them* Any attempts to serve 
a ^^voluntary" learning force will need to understand, better 
than we do now, the real motivations of adult learners. 



III. Student Services 

A. iVeedl for Financial Assistance 

Adults with incomes below $10,000 per year are underrepreseated 
in adult educational programs, and the extent of their unde^rrepresenta- 
tion bears a direct relationship to the extent of their financial 
disadvantagement. The modal income of the participants in AE in 1972 
was $10,000-$15,000 per year with 30^ percent falling in that income 
bracket (NCES, 1972). 

the cost of education, including tuition, books, childcare, 
and transportation, is cited by' over half of those interested in 
further education as a barrier to their continued learning (NCES, 
1972). Cost is cited as a barrier most frequently by women, the 
poor, and younger potential learners (California, 1975; Central New 
York, 1975; Western New >York, 1976). 

Women are more likely than men to mention cost as a barrier to 
educational opportunity, 48 percent for women to 35 percent for men; 
and men are more willing to pay for their education than women, with 
19 percent of the men but 50 percent of "he women saying they cannot 
pay more than $45 per course (California, 1975). Yet there is no 
evidence that women learners come from lower-income groups than men. 
National figures show that 32 percent of white male learners report 
family incomes of less than $10,000 per yearr, compared to 35 percent 
of the women (NCLS, 1972). The best explanation for the differences 
between men and women in their perceptions of the cost barriet seems 
to lie in cultural mores that accept education as mora important for 
men and/or that men have more access to family income than women. 
In addition, women have less opportunity to obtain tuition reimburse- 
ment from employers, the GI Bill, or other sources. For example, 
among current continuing education students in >Iassachusetts (1973), 
59 percent of males but only 24 percent of females said they were 
being reimbursed for their tuition crbsts, primarily by employers 
and secondarily by veterans' subsidies. 
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The issues surrounding financial need fare complex. There is 
the question of the relationship between ''real'' and "perceived" 
financial need, and there is also spme evidence that "willingness to 
pay" is not necessarily the same thing as "ability to pay." How 
much faith shou3.d be placed in the data shpwing how much respondents 
to a survey would be willing to pay for education is debatable. But 
the question. is a popular one in market surveys. The CNS national 
study showed that while 23 percent indicated an unwillingness to pay 
anything, 42 percent* said they would pay between $50 and $200 per 
course. 

The California study (1975) showed that willingness to pay is 
related to income; 17 percent of those with incomes under $7000 
compared to 2 percent of those with incomes over $15,000 said they 
could pay nothing. But fable 9 also ^hows that, especially in the 
cost range of $45 to $104. for a three-credit course, educational 
attainment is more closely related to willingness to pay than is 
annual income. Nevertheless, over 40 percent of those with annual 
incomes of $10,000 or more say that they can pay less than $45 for 
a three-credit course, and it is a common finding of state studies 
that even the most likely candidates for external degrees (those 
with some college education) cite' cost as a major barrier to learn- 
ing (California, 1975; Long Island, New York, 1976; Western New 
York, 1976). . . ' 

The barrier of cost is a problem for higher education Insti- 
tutions as well as for potential learners. The study of resources 
conducted in Central New* York (1975) reported that of six. sponsors 
of educational services for adults the highest charges were made 
by institutiofts of higher education. And continuing education 
participants in Massachusetts (1973) state that they v;ould take 
more courses if they were less expensive. But despite all of the 
confusion surrounding the data on financial need, most people would 
agree that we must be doing something right in the funding of non- 
traditional students. Consistently, in each of the six income 
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' Table 9 



Percent of Potential Learners Responding to Question, •"What is the highest amount 
of money you would be willing to pay for a course . . that provides ' 

three units credit?" 







Kducatlonal attainment 


Annual income 






11th 


hs 




Col. 


Post- 


Under 


7,000 


10,000 


0 






grade 


grad 


l-3yr8 


grad 


grad 


7,000 


9.999 


14,999 


1 


Can't afford anything 




26 


10 


8 


2 


0 


17. 


8 


9 




Less than $45 ^ 




38 


37 


38 


18 


26 


-•31 


34 


37 




Between $45 - $104 




8 


19 ' 


24 


36 


44 


23 


16 


20 




^ $105 and more 




5 


9 


10 


20 


13 


12 


18 


14 




Not sure/No answer 
• 




22 


25 


19 


13 

0 


18 


18 


25 


19 





Source: Adapted from California, 1975, p. 58. 
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brackets below the $10,000 mark, lo /-income learners are overrepre- 
sent'ed among those receiving public funding for their education' 
(NCES, 1972). Cumulatively, 23 percent of the total participants 
in AE reported family incomes below $10^000, but 50 percent of them 
received public funding for their educational activities* Those with 
annual incomes of $10,000 to $25,000 were overrepresented in employer- 
funded education with 54 percent of adult learners in that middle 
salary range but 64 percent receiving fundings from employers. 
Those with salaries over $25,000 were overrepresented in self- 
supported education and that supported by professional associations. 
Th'e higher income group^s ($15,000 and over), although receiving some 
public support for education, represented 30 percent of the AE 
participants but only 19 pei^cent of those receiving public funding 
(NCES, 1972). 

B. Needs for Educational Information and Guid'ance 

Adult^ are quite clear in their desire for more and better 
information on educational opportunities, and many want a wider 
range of counseling sen/ices than is now usually provided. The ^ 
authors of a California study of postsecondary education alterna- 
tives for adults (Peterson & Kefferlin, 1975) conclude: 

Of all the needs for 'expanded postsecondary 
opportunities in California, the most critical 
is simply information about existing opportunities. 
• Large numbers of people know that they want to 
study something, but they have no convenient way 
or no central location to find out the options 
available to them. (p. 56) 

Perhaps one-fourth of all potential learners do not know where 
to go or whom to ask to get expert advice about a course or program 
(Iowa, 1976; Western New York, 1976). Even when they say they know 
where to go for advice, many adults do. not have the specific infer- 
mation they need in order to undertake learning; for example, 28 per- 
cent of the adults surveyed in the Central New York study (1975) 
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said they did not know what courses were available in their area. 
The lack of specific information about educational opportunities 
presents an obstacle to learning participation for perhaps 15 to 20 
percent of potential learners (CNS, 1974; New York, 1977) • ^ 

That information which adults do have about program offerings 
appears to be limited largely to knowledge of traditional school 
ani college courses* The Northeast New York study (1974), for 
example, found little knowledge about non- traditional programs and 
services'" in. the region. At best, less than one-third of the respond- 
ents had even heard of SUNY's Empire State College (31 percent of 
past users of adult education programs and 19 percent of nonusers'); 
and only a handful were aware of New York State's Regents External 
Degree Program (6 percent of nonusers and li percent of .past users; . 
Thus, adults have scant information about the very programs that were 
intended to meet their special problems "and learning needs. 

A majority of potential learners — and substantial numbers of 
those describing themselves as not currently ^interested in learning- 
express interest in receiving additional information or counseling 
on adult learning opportunities (California^ 1975; Centiral New Yotk, 
ir75; Iowa, 1976). For example, 85 percent of adults In the Central 
New rYork study said they would like to be kept better informed of 
continuing education offerings, even though nearly three-fourths 
of the respondents said they knew about courses in their communities. 
In the New Xork study (1977) , 70 percent of potential learners said 
they would find. counseling services useful and 47 percent said they 
did not have enough information about local continuing education 
courses The desire to receive counseling services is also high 
among those already participating in formal, continuing education 
programs (presumably those who already have high access to inforT- 
matio^) ; nearly two-tHirds of continuing education students in 



^•'■In the WestewNew York s-udy (1976) only 37 percent of the 
potential learners said they would like to talk to someone for advice 
and information on educational matters. It may be that many more 
adults want assistance but .do not find a traditional counseling ses- 
sion suitable. ,y , 
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Massachusetts (1973) and over half of those in Northeast New York 
(1974) wanted more information on education programs. 

Persons who have job-related learning interests are slightly 
more likely than other potential learners to say they do not have 
enough information and to feel that counseling services would be 
useful- to them. A third of the respondents in the New York study 
said they would be very likely to consult an adult education 
counselor about job-related courses. In addition, 29 percent said 
they would be very likely to consult a counselor about financial 
assistance for education (New York, 1977). 

""One reason many potential learners do not have information about 
adult learning programs even when they say they know where to find 

■> 

V help is that educational programs are not disseminating information 
in ways which will get the attention of adults" against the background 
of competing voices for their attention. ^ This is evident from the 
" reports of those who are participating in institutional continuing 
education .programs, where a majority said they found the programs 
through their own search of schools in the area (Massachusetts, 1973)." 
* In the Central New York study (1975) , would-be learners wanted educa- 
tional providers to make greater use of the media to disseminate 
information. In New York (1977) the popularity of -adio and television 
^ for receiving adult education information was hLghest among those with 
the least formal education and the lowest income levels. Sevenr.een 
• percent of those with eight or fewer years of education but only 
3 percent of college graduates felt that radio or television was the 
best method for obtaining information about AE opportunities. But 
the best method may vary with locale. In the Gentral New York study 
(1975), 38 percent most preferred information from newspapets and 27 
percent preferred printed bulletins; but in New York as a whole (1977) 
only 19 percent preferred newspapers while 50 percent preferred mailed 

notices. , • ^ \i 

In addition to impersonal information channels; adults want 
personal sources of advice but may not get ^ them. The Central New York 
study. (1975) notes that although a majority of respondents named school 
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or college counselors as sources they would seek to use, counselors 
may be aval/^able oftly during daytime hours when working adults cannot 
see them. Also, counselors attached to a particulat institution may 
be unaware of educational opportunities in another institution, in a 
I non-traditional program,^ or' in a nonschool organization. And th^re 
is always the suspicion, well-founded or not, that college-employed coun- 
selors may be reluctant to refer an individual to a "competing" 
organization. ' * ' 

Adults are often unaware of ^the functions and j.Sveryices of 
counseling agencies that are ava'ilabie to them. Noting a sense of 
confusion about the functions of advisement centers, the Western New 
York study (1976) suggests, 
) / 

It is highly possible that this confusion is 
shared by persons not interested in using such 
"Services. Perhaps their lack of interest is in 
part due to vagueness about the functions of 
such services. (p. 125) 

When adults are made aware of the opportunities for new kinds of 
counseling services, many express a high deg?e^ of interest in new 
services. In particular, adults would like assessment andfesting of 
their interests, competencies, and nkllXs (California, 1^75; Iowa, . 
1976).^^ In California, '31 percent of potential leartfers were inter- 
ested in obtaini^ng an assessment of their personal/com^tencies; 28 per- 
cent of potential learners wanted to have their stk;engthd\ and weaknesses 
in various subjects and .kills tested. The desire for aaiessment and 
testing services is especially prevalent among less well-educated and 
poorer would-be learners (California, 1975). Only 15 pertent of 
potential learners and 39 percent of all respondents in California 
' said they would not be interested in any educational services.. 



^^Among major state studies, only the California and Iowa studies 
specifically queried adults about their interest in new types of educa- 
tional services, such as assessment of competencies, testing of skills, 
evaluation of work experiences for credit, and so forth. 
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The unmet need for informational and counseling services is 
es^jecially great, aTiK>ng'' disadvantaged would-be learners. The disad- 
vantaged, especially those with low levels of education (in several* 
studies the. poor and the elderly as well), are' much less likely than 
other. potential learners to know where to get advice (Iowa, 1976; 
Western Nqw York,. 1976). They are less likely to have specific 
information about course offerings (Central- tle\f York 1975; New 
York, 1977) , and are less likely to have used counseling services 
in the past- (Western New York, 1976). Yet- potential learners with 
low levels* of schooling .express mo^e desire for information and | 
counseling services than do better educated adults;* similarly, ^ 
nonwhites want, counseling services more often than do whites (New- 
York, 1977; Western New York, 1976). Table 10 compares knowledge 
about advisement services -and desire for them, by educational level, 
for the Western New York survey. 
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Table 10 

Knowledge of and Desire for Advisement Services, 
hy Edu^tional Level 



Education level 



Percent knowing Percent de ing 

location of. ad- to discuss ^adult 

visory & infor- learning activities 

mation sources with someone 



0-7 years 
/8-11 years 
^12-15 years , 
16 or more years 



29 
62 
75 
92 



47 

37 
27 



SOURCE: -Western New York, 1976, pp. 113 and 121. 

. In summary, most needs assessment^ve;r^fy the existence of sub- 
stancial interest in more information about educational opportunities. 
The demand^ seems to be. not so much for traditional counseling services 
as for simple, direct, up-to-date information about courses, costs, 
schedules, locations, etc. There is probablys widespread agrsement 
among learners and potential learners as well as sponsors of educa- 
tional services with the California conclusion; "Of all the needs 

. . the most critical is simply information about existing opportuni- , 
ties.- j oo 



In addition, there seems to be a rising interest in some of the 
new services that^are offered by counseling and assessment centers. 
Not many state studies asked adults about their intet:e8t ±n the assess- 
ment of personal competencies, and few adults are aware of emerging ^ 
opportunities to convert prior learning into educational credits 
through assessment procedures. However, where respondents wer^ asked 
about their interest in some of the new acti>^itie^, there appears to ^ 
be "Significant interest. 

- Aside from 'the efficiency arguments for letting people know what 
;Leaming opportunities are available to them, there is evidence that 
the poor and educationally disadvantaged have special needs and 
interests in getting help and information in matching, their capabili- 
ties and interests to educational and job opportunities. " . 

C. Needs for Orientation and dhhez' Suppoit . Sefvices 

Although most state studies have not given much attention to 
needs for support services 'such as job re'ferral, childcare,^ and school 
reentry orientation, there is some evidence that a high demand fof 
such services exists. . 

Because many potential learners want to imrsue learning activi- 
' ties in order to obtain-new jobs or advance -fh' the^r /current jobs, 
job referral and eitplo^ent counseling and placement services are a 
needed adjunct to adult educational programs. At least a quarter of 
all potential learners want to use learaing activities to get a new 
job, either inside or outside their present employment (CNS, 19 7A; 
Northeast New York, 197A). ^ Interest in leamfing in' order io get a 
new job may be Tiuch higher wheife unemployment is high, as'J-t was in . 
Western New York (1976) where 'AS percent of past or potential 
learners either had participated or wanted to "participate in. leaml^ng 
activities to help them get a new job. 

Potential learners who want to change jobs are interested in 
obtaining career advisory services. According to a recent study 
of career guidance and counseling needs in the United States, most 

34 
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adults xn a career transition (those peeking work or considering a 
job change) are interested in' undertaking vocational or professional 
studies, and most want career services of all types (Arbeiter, un- 
dated). • These adults are particularly interested in obtaining 
spepific information on available jobs or career options* Over 50 
percent of adults in career transition in the Arbeiter study expressed 
high interest in services which provide lists of available jobs and 
fadts about career fields. Similarly, in the Western New York study 
(1976), 52 per(xent of those interested in changing jobs felt that 
educational counseling was very important to thfera in preparing for 
a new job; no doubt many of these individuals also would like 
assistance Afterwards in getting a job. Among those desiring to 
change jobs, the least educated express the greatest^ interest in \ 
job counseling services (Arbeiter* undated; Western New York, 1976). 
Nolfi and associates (1974) argue that job referral and .employment ■ 
counseling are crucial for minorities, high school dropouts, and / 
the unemployed, in order to link educational courses with jobs. / 

Most adults interested in changing jobs, however, do not know / 
about agencies offering job , or career help in their communities; 
those 'who are aware of such agencies are mostly familiar with 
traditional counseling sources such as college placement centers / 
or state employment services (Arbeiter, undated). Moreover, as thej 
WestemjNew York study (1976) notes, far fewer counseling facilities 
are available to those learners who are not full-time students in 
daytime , education programs T 

The need for childcare services is indicated by the fact that 
in most I studies one in six to one in four women potential learners 
named childcare problems as a learning barrier (CNS, 1974; California, 

1975; llwa, 1976; Northeast New York, 1974). Women between 26'and 35 

i ^ 

years of age and nonwhite women are particularly likely to feel, that 

r 

childcare problems hinder their participation in learning programs 
(California, 1975; Colorado,, 1975; Western New York, 1976). Many 
of thest: women agree that the provision of childcare services yovld 
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make it easier for them to participate in learning, programs (Colorado, 
1975; Western New York, 1976) ♦ However, in two studies where the 
question of obstacles to learning participation was open-ended, smaller 
iJroportions of women named lack of childcare as a barrier to le2rning 
(Florida, 1976; Central New York, 1975)* It would appear that the / 
need for childcare is real but not as salient as the overriding prob- / 
lems of cost and time — or perhaps it is one of those barriers that 
is simply accepted because "nothing can be done about it." * 
The studies do not assess the specific need for orientation/ 
school reentry programs, nor are most adults likely to recognize 
the utility of such services. Yet the need for orientation services* 
is suggested by the fact , that lack of confidence or a feeling they 
are too old prevent some (potential learners — and many more of those 
saying they arc not intei^ested in learning — from undertaking learn- 
ing. Among those who would like to engage in learning, about, 2 to . 
12 fcercent lack self-confidence in their ability- to learn, 2 to 17 



p'etjcent feel they are "t;oo old to go back to school," and about' 6 to 
li\|percent feel they do not have enough energy or stamina to study. 
Tni less well-educated, nonwhites, the elderly, and the poor are 
more likely to feel personally incapable of returning to school *' • 

(California, 1975, CNS, 1974; Colorado, 1975). Orien|abion programs 

ft • 

could help overcome the negative self-images of many ^f ahese adults. 

Those who say they are not ^currently interes^/ted in further 
learning are even mere likely to have negative attitudes toward 
themselves. For example, nearly one-fouyth of nonpotencial learners 
in Western New York (1976) and nearly one-fourth all respondents 
in Iowa (1976) (tw thirds of whom were nonpotential learners)^ said 
they were too old learn. Those saying they are not potencial 
le«?*mers are also oiore likely to list health problems as a learning 
barrier. But less than one-third state that lack of interest in 
learning is the reason they do not want to participate In a 

learning activity (Iowa, 1976; Western New York, 1976). '^-ly, 
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cases presents extensive cross-tabulations, it is difficult to 
identify a "black profile" or a "women's profile" of educational 
needs and interests. One would expect a more homogeneous profile 
to emerge from using educationally based variables such as interest 
in a particular subject or need for a non-traditional schedule. 
Yet these educational preference variables are rarely crpss- 
tabulated with other variables to derive profiles of students with 
particular needs or interests. Although the data are scanty, we 
shall look at the potential for more fruitful analyses from the 
data collected in needs assessments studies. (? 

in summary, the purposes of this paper are four-fold: 

1. Using data collected in national and state studies of 

* learners and potential learners, we will attempt to make 
some assessment of the access issues of non-traditional 
education. WaVill concentrate our analysis around the 
frequently studied socially significant variables of age, 
sex, race, educational attainment, and geographical regions. 

2. Using state and national reports, we will' attempt to 
\. present a synthesis of the findings about the needs and 

interests of adult part-time learners. " This will, be a state- 

* of-the-art report on our understanding of the general needs 
of the population to be served. 

a 3. Using the generalized findings of' state needs assessments, 

* we will construct a student needs profile in order to provide 
a conceptual framework of variables useful in addressing the 

• ques'tion, how adequately are the needs of non-traditional 
learners being met? 

4. . Using descriptions of non-traditional degree programs tha\* 
have been developed to meet the needs of adult part-time learners, 
we' will develop a set of program components. This taxonomy should 
provide, a useful tool in describing and evdtluating non-traditional 
programs. 
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even to say one wants to participate in a learning ectivi/ty requires 

/ 

a measure of self-confidence and a belief that learning is an appro- 

,' • ^ 

priate activity for oneself — attitudes that many nonpotential learners 

/ . 

do not now have* Orientation programs will not help these individuals » 
since only those ready to learn will attend such programs* What is 
needed" is a way to build confidence and' change attitudes about l^am- 
,ing in the wider society; perhaps guidance services and programs at 
the workplace might reach some of these individuals. It is also 
likely that the more often one's friends and neighbors participate 
in learning,^ the more one may consider learning activities for one- 
self. 

Other support services which appear^ to be needed include pro- 
visions of places wliere adults can study in quiet , and remediation 
of learning deficiencies. Of potential learners in California 
'(1975), 14 percent said they would use an adult education center 
as a place to study; 12 percent said they would use it to receive 
training in basic skills. 

IV. Measurement of Educational Accomplishments 

A. Recognition of Non-^Traditional Learning. 

A majority of potential learners want some kind of credit or 

recognition for completing a learning program (CNS, 1974; Colorado, 

23 

1975; Florida, 1976; New York, 1977). This may be academic credit 
toward a college degree or high school diploma, credit toward a 
skill certificate .or license, or merely a certificate of satisfactory 
completion. 

A third or fewer of the potential learners want credit toward a 
college degree — associate, -bachelor's, or advanced (Central New 

23 

In the Central New York study (1975) only 46 percent of 
potential learners wanted some kind of credit for learning. 
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York, 1975; CNS, 1974; New York, 1?77).^^ - Interest in college-degree 
credit is higher. in states in which colleges are numerous and the 
population is relatively well educated. Ih Florida, 28 percent of 
potential learners desired college credit; »and in California, 35 
percent of potential learners desired college credit— the highest of 

any study. ' ' 

Those who want degree credit are, once again, similar to those 
who want college-level courses and prefer a college location. In 
terms of modal profile, the greatest number of those seeking college 
credit have had some postsecondary education but have not completed 
a college degree, are under 35 years of age, and are in professional 
or sales/ clerical occupations (California, 1975; Iowa, 1976)'-. 

Interest in college degree credit is most strongly related to 
level of education and prior exposure to college. In California, 
' for example, 20 percent of potential. learners who are high school 
graduates but 46 percent of those who have had one to three years 
of college want colle"ge-degree credit. Those with one to three years 
of college are most interested in baccalaureate credit. College 
graduates (a much smaller number than those with some college educa- 
tion) appear to want college credit as much as or more than do those 
with incomplete college education; however, as we would expect, they 
are primarily.-interested in postbaccalaureate credit (California, ^ 
.1975). Level of interest in college credit drops among those who 
have postgraduate education, yet they still show much more interest 
m college credit than do high school graduates. At the same time, 
a larger proportion of postgraduates than of any other potential 
learners are not interested in any kind 6f credit or recognition 




2%esire for credit toward a college desree appears to be more , 
^ L the desire for a complete degree program (California, 

widespread than is the Jf^^'^^/°^^^^3^ ^ adults want qollege credit 
1975; Florida. ^^JO- This is because y ^ ^^^^^^ ^p. 

"""/ine"or ust fo? their o^^ Satisfaction. HoLver, the relation- 
grading, or just for '^""'^ subject preferences and 
ships between demographic characteristics o^ ^^^^^^^^ 

on degref-credit interest, since there is more information available ^ 
on this factor. 
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for learning; if they do not want* advanced degree credit, they 
generally do not care about any kind of credit (California, 1975). 

Among those desiring college credit, interest in associate of 
.arts degree credit is relatively low. In many state studies, half 
or a third as many potential learnfers wanted credit ^toward a two- 
year college degree as wanted credit toward a bachelor's degree, 
^and in only one study. Central New York (1975), did more respondents 
say they wanted two-year college credit than wanted baccalaureate 
credit. One reason may fie xhat the associate degree has a lower 
legitimacy and economic value than the older degrees. 

Interest in a college degree is partly dependent upon perceived 
ease in attaining the degree. In a study in Northeast California 
' (1972), adults' acknowledged interest in a college degree increased 
after they were offered the option of a more flexible external 
degree program. 

Majorities or near. majorities of those who want to study educa- 
tion, engineering,- health sciences, law, or management and business 
skills; seek college credit (CNS, 1974; Iowa,. 1976). Not all of these 
indivijauals seek to pursue a college degree; many (especially those 
who want to study education) want college credit in order to obtain 
a crfedential, get relicensed, or obtain other certification of p^^ofes- 
sic>nal competence. On the other hand, few potential learners who 

loose vocational ^.personal, recreational, or hpme-and-family subject 
areas seek college degrees (Iowa, 197j6) . * 

Through study on their own or in non-traditional arrangements, 
iinany adults have already mastered skiil-s 9r knowledge for which they 
want credit or other recognition.* In order to g^in such recognition, 
these adults need certification procedures that measure learning 
apart from, and independent of, the learning context. In studies 
which examined this potential service, interest in obtaining certi- 
*fication of prior learning appears to be relatively high among 
potential learners and even among those not now interested in further 
learning, with one-fifth to nearly one-half of all potential learners 
interested in some form of certification of past learning (California, 
1975; Illinois, 1973).' This is so, we would guess, because certifica- 
tion in our credent ialed society is a prerequisite for many jobs. 
^ Interest in certification of past learning (or learning currently 
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pursued in noneducational settings) appears to be especially high . 
among current continuing education learners, adults, urilder 50 years 
of age, and those with some postsecondary education, for whom such 
certification would hasten their completion of degree requirements 
^California, 1975; Iowa, 1976; Massachusetts, 1973). In Ifessachusetts, 
for example, 72 percent of continuing education students in higher 
education institutions said they would be interested in '^;ourses that 
give credit for experience outside the classroom. In the Medsker 
study (1975) P credit for life experience was a definite attraction 
to -students in programs offering this service. 

" ^Several ways have been developed to certify learning acquired c, 
outside of educational institutions, including use of standardized 
examinations, validation of student experiences, compilation of a 
record of past learning experiences, and competency-based measures. 
The form of certification most acceptable and most familiar to 
potential learners (and most like traditional educational practices) 
is the use of standardiz^-^d examinations* Jhe tremendous growth in 
recent years of the College-Level Examination Program and of the 
New Yotk Regents External Degree Program is evidence of the demand 
for certification of prior learning. In Illinois ^1973) , 47 percent 
of -the respondents expressed interest in tiredit by examination. 
Somewhat related is testing to obtain advanced standing in a program 
of studies. In the California study (1975), 18 percent of potential 
learners and 11 percent of all respondents were interested ^in this 
service. j 

Another less traditional method of certification is the valida- 
tion of an individual's learning experiences, including those/ obtained 
on tKe job or in the military. This may be accomplished through 

documentation (including letters from employers and reports /by the 

/ 

individuals) that indicate learning achievement. In California 
(1975), 14 percent^of potential learners arid 9 percent of all 
respondents were interested in the evaluation of noncollege experiences 
for credit toward a degree. In the Iowa study (1976), 14 percent of 
all respondents and 39 percent of current continuing education students; 
were similarly interested. 
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A major new certification service is the development of a credit 
bank— the compilation and maintenance of a record of an individual's 
educational- acjiomplishfnentis, 'including learning attained in various 
educational institutions and perhaps in job experiences and other 
nonschool settings. Thi^' record permits persons who have learning 
experiences rrom scattered sources to assemble a comprehensive pic- 
ture for the use of employers or institutions ♦ The credit bank often 
validates ^nese experiences by awarding or recommending credits for 
items in the record. In California (1975), 16 percent of potential, 
learners and 11 percent of all respondents were interested in this 
service; /in Iowa (1976), 10 percent of all respondents but 39 percent 
of current continuing education students were interested. 

Finally, certification may be based on competency-based measures 
which Assess an individual's actual performance of learned skills « 
Certification based on skills performance would appear to be 
especially desirable for adults who want to learn through on-the- 
job Jiraining and /other less formal ways. However, use of competency- 
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based measures for formal certificTation of learning remains limited, 
and none of the state studies examined interest in such service very 
carefully. Moreover, like many new counseling services, this certi- 
fication option J and, £n fact, any type; of certification of prior. . 
or nonschool learning) is generally unknown to adults, and therefore 
their interest in these services may become apparent only when infor- 
mation about the services is more widely disseminated. 

In summary, of all of the needs surveyed in state studies, the 
desire for credit and validation of nonclassroom learning is the most 
difficult to assess, primarily because very few adults are aware of 
the new options available to them. 

There is substantial interest in certi^^ication in our credentialed 
society, and it is not stxrprising that learners interested primarily 
in upward job mobility should express interest in the visible payoff 
for education. Where the rewards of learning are largely intrinsic, 
as in learning for hobbies or for advanced professional expertise, 
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there is less desire for certification than in learning activities 
where the primary motivation is to gain some advantage with employers. 
To the extent that educational credits are useful in the job*^ 'market i 
there will no doubt continue to be interest in-^and some pressure for 
some type of formal recognition for adult learning. • - 
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IV. PROGRAM RESPONSES TO LEARNER NEEDS^ 

A national survey of non-traditional programs revealed that the/ 
great upsurge of interest on the part of colleges and universities in 
non-traditional ^^ucation occurred around 1970. Ruyle and Geiselman 
(1974) estimaterldv that by 1972 between 35 and* 40 percent of American 
colleges and ^universities had launched one or more programs that were 
•non-traditional in some respect — most frequently with respect to the 
type of students served. The survey revealed that only 7* percent of 
the programs reported were in existence prior to 1962, while 62 per- 
cent had been established since 1969-1970. It is a safe guess that 
in the five years since the Ruyle and Geiselman stt^dy the number of 
new programs and the diversity of services of-fered have increased. 

,Although the education of adults has a long history, the ^recent 
surge of interest is a worldwide phenomenon sparked in this country by 
the changing social mores, the shifting age distribution of the populace, 
and the leadership of a number of national agencies and commissions, 
'including the Commission on- Non-Traditional Study (1973), the Cai?negie 
Commission on Higher Education (1973), the American Council on Education 
(1972, 1974), and the Office 'of Education (Newman, 1971, 1973). 

Despite the national visibility given to the education of adult 
part-time learners, the design and implementation of programs have 
been mostly griss-roots affairs, characterized by enormous range and 
diversity of program characteristics. Today, in 1977, it is virtually 
^impossible to describe a "typical" non-traditional program for adult 
part-time learners, and increasingly difficult to describe 'the 
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diversity in a neat scheme of classification* Yet 'if n^h-traditlonal 
programs are to be evaluated on the basis of how well they serve noa* 
traditional students » then both programs and educational needs of 
students must be described adequately* tlumerous attempts at describing 
non-traditional programs by devising^ypologies and classification 
schemes have been made, arid^^^^brief review of past typolo'gies will 
be helpful here. 

One of th^^-^rly attempts to make conceptual sense out of the 
variety ofprograms emerging under the banner /Of "non-traditiojial" 
was made by Valley (1972) who described six models: administrative- 
facilitation model 9 modes-»of-l^am^g model » examination model, vali-- 
dation model, credits model, and complex-systems model. 

The adxtdnistxeitr^e-feicxlxtation model is the oldest and most 
common non-f traditional degree program. It is exemplified by the 
evening college. The primary departure from traditional education 
lies in administrative arrangements that facilitate access to college 
degrees for adult part-time learners. Courses are scheduled^when work- 
ing students can attend; counselors are available on weekends and 
eveningSt^ registration can be handled by mail; class periods take the 
form of one three-hour session instead of three one-hour sessions, etc. 
In other words » the standard degree program is made possible and 
convenient for adult learners. New technologies are now adding to 
the convenience. Television and, video- and audio-tape cassettes can 
deliver a standard college course into 'the home or place of work, and 
telephonic links with the class and instructor on campus can make the 
pursuit of a degree off campus very similar to tliat on campus. Corres- 
pondence study is also a form of the administrative-facilitation model 
as long as it. adheres to customary degree requirements. 

The national survey completed for the Commission on Non-Traditional 
Study (Ruyle & Geiselman, 1974) showed that programs that were non- 
traditional with respect to type of students served and location of 
instruction were the most common departures from traditional education, 
with 70 percent of the reporting institutions describing a special 
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program as nonr traditional with respect to type of student served 
(uaually adult part-time learners) and 67 percent claiming a non- 
traditional location (off campus). To the extent that students are 
served within traditional degree^equirements, the 'programs would be 
considered administrative-facilitation models in the Valley typology. 

The aodes-of-learning model -is basically a modification of 
curriculum, designed to meet the learning interests of adults^ but 
admin^.strative arrangements for off-campus locations; scheduling, and 
the like^re also ^generally made . The Bachelor of Liberal Studies 
-degree of the University of Oklahoma .would he one well-known example 
of the modes-of-learning model. As indicated in the name, the degree 
is a different degree from the traditional degree offered by the 
University. In most programs of this type, the curriculum tends to 
be interdisciplinary.^ or at least departing from standard academic 
departmental disciplines. In some programs /the curriculum is developed 
by students and faculty. - ^ /: 

The Commissfon Survey (Ruyle: & Geiselman, ' 1974) showed that less 
than half of the non-traditional programs (48 percent) claimed non- - 
traditionalism with respect to content, and our familiarity with 
today's programs would indicate that modifyit^g the cufricylum of ' 
degree programs to meet special interests of 'adults is not a common- 
procedure.'. Modifications iii content are.-more frequently handl4d\through 
noncredit offerings than through the complex design of an integrated 
st)ecial degre'e program. v, j ^ 

The examination model is conceptually simple. If students can 
(iemonst;rate on a serie^ of examJ.nations that they have knowledge 
comparable to that expected of college graduates , they will be granted 
a degree on the basis of their perforinance on examinations. What is 
required is that a delegated degree-granting authority establish the 
knowledge that is expected of college graduates and offer a credible 
set of examinations to measure such knowledge. The University of 
London has been offering an external degree since 1858. The New York 
Regents degree is the best-known examination model in this country. 
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It permits adults to earn assQciate and^ bachelor's degrees solely on 

the basis of examinations. In 1975, however, only 17 percent earned • 

an AA on the basis, of examinations ^lone, but ;70 percent earned some 1/^ 

cred.it by examinatioa*(Medskef -et al., 1975). - . * 

• • . • , . • 

*The validation model is similar in concept to the examination 

delj but it permits a wider array of measures to determine the knowl- 
edge or compe^tencies of- the candidate/ Students assemble a record of 
educational accomplishments, including courses"*taken elsewhere and 
noncourse learning- accumulated through indepencient study, work- 
experiences, and the like; Competencies and knoyledge might also be 
•demonstrated on oral, ^performance,- or written examinations. When ^« 
students have, accumulate^ learning experiences and competenc'les adding 
'up to some defined degree, tfieir learning Is "validated" and fche^egree 
granted. 

The credits models lik^ the examination and validation models; . 
is concerned with granting degree rc^cognitlon for noncollegiate learn- 
ing. In this case, an agency .not offering instruction but empowered 

to grant degrees woui'd vouch for the quality of credits accumulated 

- f 

elsewhere. The Office on Educational Credit of the American Council 
on Education is the closest approximation to a credits model in the 
United States. Although not a degree-^r^nting. agency, it recommends ' 
credit to degree-granting institutions. The Office send6 a team of ^ 
experts to examine courses offered by government, industry, unions, 
military, and the like, and publishes a guide of recommended credit. ' 

The complex-systems model is just what the name implies, a com- . 
bination of Qther models. It would include some of today's best-known 
non- traditional degree programs — Empire State College and Metropolitan 
State University, to cite but two. /In the years since 1971, many 
institutions — traditional as well as non-traditional — have used 
concepts described'' in the Valley models as an eclectic approach to 
non-traditional programming. Most institutions, for example, make 
some administrative arrang^ents, usually flexible scheduling and 
off-campus locations to facilitat^ the access of working students ^ 
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to degree programs* Many give recognition for some learning done else- 
where — other coli^ges, military courses, courses recommended by the ACE 
Office on Educational Credit* And a substantial majority of traditional, ' 
as well as non-traditional, pplleges and universities grant at least/^im- 
. • ited amounts of credit by examination* In other words, most non-tradi- 
tional programs today probably fall into Valley's complex systems model. 
Houle (^1973)' developed a three-model historical typology of external 

« degrees that can be likened to the Valley models* Historically, the first 
external degree was the extension degree which was devised to facilitate 
the access of working adults to degree programs through administrative 
. • ^ arrangements. *As such it is similar to Valley's administrative-facili- 

^ tat ion model and , is epitomized by evening and extension colleges* The 

^ adult degree was then devised to avoid "treating experienced men and 
women learners as though they were still teen-agers" (Houle, 1973, p* 9). 
The curriculum, methods, and administrative arrangements were developed 
with the concerns and ^lifestyles of mature students. in mind* Houle' s ' 
adult'degree iliay be likened to Valley's modes-of-leaming model; the 
University of Oklahoma's Bachelor of Liberal Studies serves as a good 
example of this type of response to the special needs of non-traditional' 
learners. Finally, Houle tentatively groups recent (since 1970) struc- 

. tural and procedural changes^- of non-traditionalo programs under the term 
^ assessment degrees. Assessment degrees redefine the measures of learning 
and encompass Valley's examl^iation, validation,' and credits models* 

^ * One further typology should serve to illustrate *the evolving attempts 
to describe or type non-traditional- degree programs* Studying 16 extfended 
4egree programs in depth, Medsker et al* (1975) arrived at a four-model 
classification scheme** The extended^campus approach is typified by 
evening and extension programs and is comparable to Valley '$ adminis- 
trative-facilitation model and .Houle 's extension degree* The liberal 
studies/adult-degree approach is comparable to the modes-of- learning and 
ad^ degt^ models already discussed. It goes beyond administrative 
facilitation to devise special curricula to meet the interests of adult 
l^eamers* The individualized^ study, approach goes beyond the adult degree 
approach in recognizing the great diversity of adult backgrounds and goals* 

erIc ' . . ,. . 
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It is characterized by sozne^^of the well-known new programs such a^ Empire- 
State and' the Community College of Vermont that emphasize student-initiated 
learning contracts and the use of commimity resources, ftnally, the degreer ^ 
by examination approach was included In the Medsker typology t>. accommodate 
the New York Regents^ External Degree program. It is directly comparable 
to Valley's examini!ation model* 

Uhile there is considerable coiq>arabillty across these typologies, 
their major contribution lies more In their presentation of a picture of 
the historical evolution of a concept than in their usefulness as class- 
ification schemes for today's non-traditional degree progritms. The most 
recent typology, the four-modei scheme developed* in the Medsker study, 
shows quite clearly the evolutionary phases of development in. non-tradi- 
tional education-rfrom admlnstrative arrangements only, to adding special 
curricula for adults in general, to specialized arrangements and curricula 
for individuals, to the idea of measuring learning wherever or whenever 
it occurs* ^ . . 

While Houle looks at the evolution in ah historical context, it can 
also'J>e looked at as a continuum of departure from traditional degrees* 
or as increasing^commodation ^o the needs of individual learners. Ed- 
ucational programs- for adults have moved ever, closer to the definition 
of non-traditional study proposed by the Commission on Non-Traditional 
Study (1973) • Non-traditional, education, said the Commission, 

Puts the student first and the institution second, 
•concentrates more on the former's need than the 
latter' s convenience, encourages diversity of 
individual opportunity rather than uniform pre- 
scription, and deemphasizes .time, space, and even 
course requirements in favor of competence and, 
where applicable, performance, (p. 15) 

. * 

Such a concept calls for starting with student needs and then creating 
programs to respond to such needs. Recently, non-traditional programs 
have evolved in the direction of putting student needs first and institu- 
tional needs second, in moving toward increasingly individualized programs. 
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and in deemphasizing procudural and administrative concerns in favor of 
* learning concerns^ ^ 

Program responses, however, have now reached. the point where change 
and diversity are so great that existing typologies fail to address 
today's needs. In their study of 16 extended degree programs, the 
Medsker team noted with frustration the problems of defining clear non- 
overlapping categories. Indeed, on a continuum of program responsiveness 
to learner needs, the third Medsker gategory of individualized study can . 
be said to include the administrative conveniences o^ the first category, 
and the curricular responsiveness of the^ second category. While the ty- 
pologles that have been developed do convey an evolving educational phi- 
losophy — dominated by' the motive to -respond directly, to learner needs — 
they do not provide adequate vehicles for describing programs. Recent 
"types" tend to incorporate ^all or most of the conveniences from earlier 
types, thus maximizing category overlap for recent models o^^on-tradi- 
tional education. We believe that the most fruitful approach at the pre- 
sent time is to develop a program component profile that will accommodate 
constant change and the growing diversity in program design. 

We propose to do this through devising a classification that will 
permit the description of any given prograUa as a profile of program co'm^ 
ponents. Profiles may be sin5>le, unidimensional programs such as the 
t3T>ital evening college which responds to adults' needs for flexible 
scheduling through administrative facilitation, or pr,ograms may show 
multidimensional profiles that use components from administrative,^ curri- 
cular, and assessment categories pf today's typologies. 

We have dra\tfn from three resources in deveK)ping the Program, Response 
Profile pres^ted in Chart A. Firsts we owe a debt of gratitude to the - * 
conceptualizers of non-traditional programs who^preceded us. Their an^ 
alyses provide an inclusive framework which defines the parameters of 
non-traditional education. Second, we have drawn heavily from the in- 
novatiVe" program features developed 'by grassroots practitioners to meet 
the particular .needs of their * client elie. ^Third, we have used the cata- 
loging and taxcnomy efforts of Researchers who have ifefined cj.assifica-' 
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tion schemes through factor analysis and other analytical treatments. 
The systematic analyses reported in the literature, however, help only 
in refining su2>-categories of our program responses. To -our knowledge, 
no one has yet attempted to apply factor analysis to the program com- 
ponents of the total spectrum of non-traditional programs to se(v if 
reasonably independent dimensions emerge, but it is an idea whose time 
may have arrived. Nevertheless, we found the work |f taxonoqists of 
considerable value in constructing subcategories for our profile of pro- " 
gram responses. The motivations of adults In undertaking further educa- 
tion, for example, ^has been extensively studied over the years (as we 
noted earlier), and that background forms the basis for our subcategories 
of student motivations and curricular options. Likewise, the National 
Center- for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) has done con- 
siderable work on standardizing the descriptive terms used In adult edu- 
cation. We could not find nor devise any more useful or inclusive set 
of instructional methods than that worked out by Collier and Roberts (1976) 

^ The major categories (Roman numerals) of the program responses pre- 
senteJ^in Chart' A- are' familiar as common categories used in the major 
typologies of the past. Certainly Categoijy I, making admir^istrative 
-accomodations with respect to convenient schedules and locations, is a ' 
hallmark of a majority of non-traditional programs. It is so basic 
that the term "time-free, space-free learning" is frequently used as 
a sjmonym for non- traditional education. 

Category II, teaching/learning considerations, makes provision for"^ * 
describing the instructional methods and delivery mechanisms appropriate 
to the backgrounds and motivations of adult learners. And it also in- 
cludes curricular innovations and modifications designed for adult' learners. 
Included in Category II would be Houle's and Medsker's adult degrees 
and Valley's modes-pf-learning models, all of which represent curricular 
accommodations to the needs of Adults. ' The individualized. study approach " 
identified by the Medsker team has both curricular and teaching methods 
components and, as such, it too would draw heavily from the -components 
.of Category II, It should be noted that the individualized study approach, 
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for example, also draws components from Category I* ^It necessarily 
incorporates administrative accomodations. The advantage of the compo- 
nent approach to describing programs is that multidimensional programs 
• (which are most programs today) are best described by tising non-tradi- 
tional components from categories I, II, III, and IV in Chart A. 

Category III, student services y represents a major characteristic 
of non-traditional programs which has not been given explicit recogni- 
tion in past typologies, but continues to grow in importance. Student 
services, such as financial aid, counseling, and orientation, have been 
recognized as inqportant features in traditional education, but somehow 
have not been highlighted until qxiite recently in non-traditional educa- 
tion. Some of the newest forms of noninstructional services for adults 
are freestanding, not connected to institutional programs. Others, Ijow- - 
ever, are integral parts of the programs. An example of a freestanding 
service is the educational brokerage that helps put learners in touch 
with a vid^, ^ange of learning opportunities* An example of a student 
service that is an integral part of a program is the orientation func- 
tion for .reentry women. Whether freestajiding or integrated into a total 
program, the use of Category III permits us to describe nontraditional 
responses to the noninstructional needs of part-time learners. 

Category IV represents the assessment component which has been tecog 

nized in previous typologies. Many programs today utilize components 

\ 

from all three of the Valley assessment models — examination, validation, 
and credits. And most non-traditional programs today include one. or 
more new approaches to* assessments 

The purpose of the component approach presented here is more to . 

describe than to classify programs. For evaluation purposes we ais not 

, ••<' 

so much interested in concluding that a given program is primarily Type I 

25 . • 

with overtones of Types II and. HI as we are in obtaining an accurate 

description of the program.;and ultimately in determining which parts of 

these complex' programs are effective for which students.. .Conceptually, 

the match' between the needs profile of a group of students and the compo- 
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There are almost no "pure" types left today. 
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nents profile of programs should correspond for maximum effectiveness. 
In fact, the extreme concern witrh "market surveys" these days is an 
attempt to match program offeinngs and services' to student needs and 
interests. Where a program ^an identify a ^larget group of leamers...with 
relatively homogeneous needs prpfiles, the range of components offered 
can be fairly limited. At the other end of the continuum of program com- 
plexity might be the verv large programs that offer a maximum number of 

/ 

alternatives in the effort to meet the .broad spectrum of learner needs. 

The program compp^ents which appear in Chart A have been devised 
by grassroots practitioners, by state agencies, and by national agencies^ 
and foundations in an effort to meet the educational needs of/ adult part- 
time learners. They appear to be. directly responsive to the needs -of 
non-traditional learners as those needs have been identified and veri- 
fied by the needs assessments described in Section III of this repott. 
The descriptions and definitions which follow are not intended to b^ 
. exhaustive in portraying all of the responses devised to meet student 
needs. Rather we have concentrated on communicating the ideas behind 
the program^ responses> by presenting a few examples. Under category 
C-1, for example, we have indicated that credit-by-examination is one 
non-traditional measure of educational accomplishmeqt. But the variety 
of examinations that could be used Is very great indeed. It would serve 
no purpose to describe the range of possibilities. What we are trying 
to illustrate is the mechanism that has been used to respond to the <^ 
needs of nontraditional learners for new measures of educational accom- 
plishment,. The categories in Chart A have been "tried for fit" against 
a sample of today's programs for adult part-time--leanieps. We believe 
that almost any program developed for adult part-time learners can^ be 
•described by using the categories of Chart* A- to compile a profile of 
response components. The secti-Sn which, follows will provide a more\ 
thorough definition and understanding of the descriptive categories^;' 
of Chart A. ' ^ • \ 
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!• Administrative Accommodations 
A. Scheduling. 

The oldest and most common adminstrative arrangement to accommodate 
the needs" of working students is non-traditional scheduling. In the 
Commission study of non-traditional programs (^uyle & Geiselman, 19745 
88 percent of the programs offered schedule's that departed in some 
manner from traditional daytime classes. All of the extended degree ' ' 
programs studied by the Medsker team (1975) offered scheduling ©ocfi- 
fications. 

It is not difficult to develop a continuum of scheduling flexibil- 
' ity ranging from very slight concessions to completely student-determined 
schedules. Major checkpoints on a continuum. of departure from tradi- 
tional scheduling might look something like this: 

^^Ir • Houij-long classes meetiiig three' times per week 
t in the evening, 

2, One three-hour class .meeting once a week in the evening, 

• 3» Block scheduling on weekends or several times a year, - 

4, TV or radio classes offered on regular schedules but 
repeated ot available on tape, . ' ^ " 

5, Self-paced learning within a standard semester or term, 

* 6, ' Open-entry/open-exit schedii^es in which students may 
start and coiiq>lete a imit of study at their convenience, ^ 

In variations 1, 2, and 3, the student must.^be present at a pre- 
scheduled time, but the times are geared to the needs of working stu- 
, dents. Option 4 offers the flexibility of providing for circumstances 
in whiph a student cah^ "catch up" with a missed session. Option 5 re- 
quires no attendance at scheduled classes, but the student must com- 
plete the work within a prescribed period of time, usually a semester. 
The semester-bound form of self-pacing is as prevalent in traditional 
daytime programs as it is in non-traditional programs, maybe more so, 
because it provides for differential rates of learning as well as ' 
offering scheduling flexibility. Self-paced learning^ it should be 
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noted, is not necessarily flexible with respect to anything except 
pacing. Programmed learning and Keller-plan courses (set Cross, 1976), 
for exanqple, are highly prescribed with respect to content and method.^ 
Independent study projects, on the other hand, are largely student- ' 
determined with respect to content and method as well as scheduling. 
Still, many if not most independent study projects are semester-bound. ^ 

Option 6, open-entry, ^open-exit schedules offer maximum flexibility 
as far as scheduling is concerned. The student may start and conclude 
the work at his or. her convenience. Demonstration of completion of - 
the work may be determined by assessing conqjetencies or by the satis- 
factory completion of various tasks or obligations. 

In^presenting schedules along a continuum of flexibility, there 
is no intention to lnqjly that maximum scheduling f lexibill^ty is neces- - 
sarily "better than" minimum flexibility. Many students, especially 
the less well-educated^ prefer a schedule that imposes a certain amount 
of discipline upon them.^ If self -discipline is felt to be a problem, ^ 
Option 1 may be the most satisfactory schedizling option, because it 
offers the^most frequent externally imposed Checkpoints. ' For the ' 
learner who has plenty of self-discipline but a cyclical or unusual 
schedule, of other responsibilities. Option 6 may be the best answer. 

While scheduling can be usefully analyzed as a separate dimension 
on non-traditional programming, it obviously interacts with locations, 
methods, and«content. "^Scheduling Options 5 and 6, for example, are 
not possible in a standard lecture/discussion format, and Option 1 
would be impractical in certain types of vocational or crafts courses 
where longer periods of- tijne are needed to complete laboratory work. 

Alternative scheduling possibilities constitute an in5)ortant dimen- 
tion of non-traditional programning. The Medsker (1975) study found r 
that a majority of students already participating in the extended degree 
progr^ns studied were satisfied with* the scheduling flexibility offer- 
ed in their ptogram. Our synthesis of data from state and national, 
studies (pp. 43-48) shows that up to 25 percent of potential learners 
still check scheduling problems as a barrier to their continuing educa- 
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tion* Furthermore, well-educated, highly motfvated leamers^are still 
citing scheduling problems as a barrier to continuing educatJ:on, Since 
many of the more academically oriented subjects do adhere to more tradi- 
.itiohal daytime, semester-bound schedules, the scheduling complaints of 
well-educated adults whcTare more likely than other adults to be in- 
terested in "academic" learning, may be Justified* Nevertheless, 
scheduling flexibilities are increasingly common in both traditional 
and non-traditional education* The use of self-paced learning modules 
is the most rapidly growing innovation in traditional education (see 
Cross, 1976), and self-pacing and scheduling flexibilities have a \eTy 
bright future in non-traditional study as well. 

B. Locations. 

Another hallmark of non-traditional education is represented by 
off-campus locations. Like scheduling, flexibilities with respect to 
locations are administrative arrangements made to make access possible 
or easier for adult learners. While scheduling is a critical variable 
for adults with home and job responsibilities, location is critical for 
a somewhat"- different set of adult learners — the handicapped, elderly, 
geographically isolated, prisoners , parents of small children, those 
without transportation, and the like. The fairly simple variable of ^ 
physical accessibility to I'^.aming opportunities has a demonstrated 
effect iq>on educational participation in both traditional and non-tradi- 
tional education (Bashaw, 1965; Bishop & Van Dyk, 1977; Koos, 1944; 
^ Trent & Medsker, 1965; Willingham, 1970). Certainly, recommendations 
and the trends in recent years have been to take education to students ^ 
in a wide variety of forms — free-access colleges, extension classes, 
community learning centers, on-the-job training, colleges without 
walls, media-delivered education, etc. Like scheduling, options with 

J 4 

respect to location could be p\it on a continuum of flexibility, ranging 
from presence required at a given place to completely student-detennined 
locations. 

There are two dimensions to consider in evalufiting how well non- 
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for non-traditional students* One dimension has to do with physical 
accessibility, the other with flexibility. Most of the responsive- 
ness of non-traditional education to the needs of adult part-time 
learners has* centered around off-campus locations such as extension 
classes » regional learning centers, media-delivered education, and 
the like. The problem addressed is accessibility and convenience.' 
Taking the classroom to the student rather than vice versa- is a 
response to the special i^seds of location-bound learners. ;* But 
the physical convenience'' of learning locales also opens tip new op-' 
portunities • to people who could, with varying degrees of difficulty, 
make it to a college campus, but who probably wouldn't-^hence'the 
popularity of downtown learning centers,' work sites, hoiiie-delivered 
education, courses on commuter trains, etc. Some of these localei^ 
are convenient but inflexible, i.e., the learner must present her- 
self or himself physically at the place where education is being, 
delivered. Other non- traditional locations may be determined by 
the learner. The oldT fashioned, highly portable textbook remains 
one of the most, flexible forms of putting students in ^oucih*^ with 
learning resources — which is what Ideation is all about. V 

Choices with respect to location interact strongly with content 
and method. Indeed, the interaction of location with content is 
probably much greater than is generally recognized by traditidnal^ 
education's adherence to the classroom as the standard location for 
all kinds of learning. On-site learning, hands-on learning, and 
experiential learning all refer to qualities of the learning ex- 
perience that should be considered in evaluating' the component of 
"location." There are even instances where "convenient" locations 
should probably be given low ratings. For example^ if an art ap- 
preciation course is taught completely in the classroom of an urban 
-college (because everyone is there anyway) when a fine museum ex- 
ists .in the city, an evaluation should probably question whether 
the progr a m is utili zing the best edu cational resources ava ilable . 

lis 
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Location is an important component of non-traditional education, 
having an impacr on everything from opportimity to the qxiallty of 
learning. For descriptive purposes, learning locations can be de- 
scribed as on-campus, off-caji5)us (community, work site, home, or 
other 'locale), or student determined (Chart A). In evalxiating the 
responsiveness of alternate locations to learner needs, however, 
the effectiveness of the utilization of learnlng^resources should ^ 
be considered as well as the dimension of convenience' and accessi- 
bility for the learner. 



II. Teaching/Learning tlonsiderations 
A. Methods and\ Delivery Mechanxsus» 

In 1976. the ^National Center for -Higher Education^nagem^t 
Systems (NCHEMS) and an advisory group representing the Coalition 
of Adult Education Organization (CAEO) undertook a joint project 
to .develop framework for describing adult education and higher 
education programs within the context of postsecondary .education' 
. jGollier & Roberts, 1976). One of. the descriptive dimensions for 
which they developed a taxonomy is "delivery mechanisms." This 
category describes "|;hose methods employed in delivering education-^ 
al programs to the learner" (p. 51). The work of NCHEMS/CAEO\ 
provides a solution to our quest for a scheme for describing the 
methods used in non-traditional programs. The following categor- 
ies, definitions, and examples are taken directly from Collier and • 
Roberts (pp. 52-54): 
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Distance Teaching/ Independent Study 

Those methods in which the learner isolated from the 
learning situation by reasons of time, distance, etc* 
It typically involves a systematic program of study which 
is conducted primarily through the use of written materials 
(although mass ip,:^dia devices may also be used). There 
is generally limited personal contact between the 
teacher/agent and the learners, with most^ "interaction 
taking place through written communication. The instruc- 
tion tends to be individualized rather than focusing on 
a group of learners and normally enables soudents to 
progress at their own ipace. 

Examples: Correspondence Schools ^ 
Home Study ' ^ . 

Instructional Materials/Devices-Based Instruction 

Those methods in which there is no direct personal 
contact on the part of the learner '.with any teacher/ 
agent. Tlie learner utili^,e«; elect,r6nic* mechanical, 
printed, or multimedia ma.terials/devicfes which have been 
specifically prepared to provide instruction, and the 
amount of interaction of any kind that takes place fs 
determined by the capabilities of' the materials or 
devices utilized. The instruction tends to; be indivi- 
dualized rather than focusing. on a group of^learners 
and normally enables students to progress at their 
own pace. 

Examples: Computer- Assisted Instruction 
Programmed Instruction 
Teleleccure ^ 
Auto-Tutorials 
Audio-Video Cassettes- 
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Directed Ind'ividual Study - . 

. Those methods 'in which the student learns a set of skills ' 
or gains knowledge in a one-tc-one situation from a teacher/, 
agent. In some cases, the teacher/agent actually teaches 
and in other cases the learning process is facilitated 
by the teacher/agent through direction or supervision. 
This method involves direct personal contact and a high 
degree of interaction between the learner- and th'e teacher. 
Examples: Library Directed Study Programs . 

Student-Centered Curriculum Study 

Private Instruction (languages, piano lessons) 

Tutorial Learning 

Directed Expefiential Learnln;^ 

Those methods which provide the ^learner an opportunity 
to acquire or apply previously acquired knowledge and 
skills in a supervised situation that approximates or 
.duplicates the conditions under which the knowledge/skills 
will be used. The instruction is typically individualized 
. with a high degree of Interaction between the student 
and, the supervisor. 

Examples: Apprenjticeship » ^ - ^ • 

On-the-Job Training 
Work Experience Programs 
Performance Based Education 
Hospital Internship 
Practice Teaching 
Practicums 

Clatssroom 

Those methods which utilize a sequence of learning 
experiences arranged in a systematic order of .predeter- 
mined duration, generally structur-ed kround a limited - 
segment of a particular body of knowledge. The teacher/ 
agent is charged specifically with the general direction, 
organization, and control^of the learning experience. 
Classroom instruction generally focuse^s on the instruc-' 
tibnal needs of a group rather than of individuals, and 
interaction is provided for between *the student(s) 
and/or the teacher /agent. 

Seminar/Workshop 

Those methods JLn which the responsibility for learning 
is shared by the group members and the teacher/agent (s) 
or in which the group app-lies prior knowledge in 
addressing a problem or issue. This method generally 
involve^ a group of persons who meet, under the direction 
•of one or more teacher/agent (s) , to discuss topics of 
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mutual interest and concern. 'This method inciuc^es 
Discussion Groups. The duration" of the activity will 
vary with the nature of the content and purposes of 
the group. 

Examples: Topic-related. Seminars 
Forums ^ 
Task-oriented Workshops 

Laboratory 

Those methods in which knowledge is acquired ank/or 
applied in a learning activity ^hat is an artificial 
construct of reality. Laboratory instruction generally 
focuses on the- group rather than individuals and 
allowance is made for interaction between the student* 
and the teacher /agent, . * 

Examples: Language Laboratories 

Art Studio/Laboratories 
Science Laboratories 

Assembly • ^ 

Those methods which involve a group of ' individuals tob 
large to permit effective face-to-face interaction-. 
Assemblies *are generally specifically structured learn- 
ing situations whicih involve a single independent or 
series of independent events in which there is limited 
P£ ticipation by the learner, and the major control 6f 
the learning situation is held by the teacher /agent. 

Examples : Lectures 

Community Gatherings 

Mass Media Instruction 

Jhose methods in which instruction Is provided for a 
general, nontrargeted audience through mass media . Major 
control of the learning experience is held by phe teachei:/ 
agent, and there is no interaction intended or ^fallowed for. 

Examples: Educational Television Networks (unless part 
of a correspondence course) 
Newspaper courses (unless part of a corres- 
pondence course) 

Nondirected Experiential Learning 

Those situations in which th^ learner acquires knowledge 
or skills through independent experiences. There is no 
formal interaction between the learner and a teacher/ 
agent, but interaction does t§ke* place between the 
learner and individuals encountered in the education 
experience, as well as between the learner and- the 
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actual surrounding (i»e,, viewers of original art 

work in galleries and displays in museums) • * 

Examples: Cultural Exchange Prograina ^; 
Learning Through Independer.c Experiences 
Do-I.t-Yourself Learning 

* • 
While not all of the* methods defined by. NCHEMS/CAEO (based upon adap- 
tation from Vemer, 1962) ^e used in degree programs, most non-tradition- 

t 

ai programs offer a variety of methods, and some^programs give students 
some experience with all ten methods listed above • ; , 

One of the findings of the Medsker (1975) team, for example, was that 

■* 

In all- programs • . . students reported having 

experienced a remarkably wide range of different 

learning modes. This suggests that while in any 

one program there may be.sp'ecial emphasis on -j. 

preferred modes of instruction, a number of ^other 

modes of instruction are available, and st*udents 

do take advantage of them. (p. 70),^.. 

•As a matter of fact, one of the most* dramatic methods innovations 
to emerge from'^the non- traditional movement is ^ the* learning contract r* 
which* can, and often does, utilize all' of the methods described above. 
Because the learning contract is so iiiq)brtant to the non-traditionai 
philosophy, a brief illustration of a learning contract may be helpful 
as afi adjunct to the NCHEMS/CAEO methods taxonomy. The student en- 
tering Metropolitan Stai'e University to cite one ttiodel, develops with 
the help of a faculty advisor an Educational Pact setting forth his or 

her educational goals, the competencies to be .mastered, the learning 

> 

strategies and the evaluation methods that will be used to determine the 
attainment of the goals. There is no formal curriculum, but students ' 
are- encouraged to develop competencies in five areas; oasic learning 
and communication, civic involvement, vocation and^ career, leisure and' 
recreation, and personal growth and self-^ssessment. The learning 
contract is really an individually tailored non-traditional program. 
As. «uch it, like' any other non-traditional program, may be described ^ 
by a profile consisting of components 'from the methods, content, and 
assessment categories. ' ' 
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Content/Curricular Options* 
In 1972 fewer than half (48 percent) of the college and univer-' 
sity programs described as "non-traditional" departed from tradition- 
al curricula (Ruyle and Geiselman, 1974) • But the most visible and 
dramatic models of non-traditional education are distinctive with 
respect toj the content or curriculum offered. Many people associate 
the names of Efiipire State College, Metropolitan State University, 
S^niversity, Without Walls, University of Oklahoma, and of course the 

British Open University with the non-traditonal movement, whereas 

I '/ " . 

evening colleges, conmunity colleges and other programs that offer 

i 

traditional subjects (sometimes in very non-traditonal ways), to 
non-traditional students are frequently over-looked as "non-tradi- 
tional" programs. 

Despite the fact that degree programs adjusting t;he curriculum to 
the special interests ofvadults 'serve only' a 'handful of the non-tradi- 
p.onal studenp^in the countr^^^jthey have been exceptionally influential 
hi the lead^hip of the non-tradit-l^nal movement. Indeed Houle's his- 
torical typology of non-traditional programs (1973) is characterizevi 
largely by curricular changes and flexibility. From a traditional cur-- 
riculum based in the academic disciplines (extension degree^, adult 
education moved to a special curriculum designed for adults .(adult 
degree) and then on to the assessment degree, which frequently, but not 
always , permits students 'to- tailor the curriculum to their individualistic 
needs. 

/The philosophy of non-traditional education emphasizes gearing edu- 
cation to the needs and goals of learners. As we have seen in Section III. 
the /content interests of learners are extraordinarily diverse. Yet our 
study of existing non-traditional program^ indicates that curricular 
approaches can be adequately described by a fairly tight typology. 
The major dif fern^iation occurs over the matter of who designs and pre- 
scribes the curriculum, and this ranges from student- determined (with 
the guidance and approval of faculty) to sponsor or college prescribed. 
^* j Student-determined curricula are usually designated a learning 
pontract, a degree plan, or some other terminology that indicates an or- 
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^anlzjed educational plan that generally Includes learner goals » learning 

.strategies and resources, knowledge or-compelbencies, time schedule, and » 
assessment measures. Learning contrlaats-may>:be highly Individualized, 
and the content* agreed upon may**depart greatly from the usual dlsclpllne- 
based .Curriculum. On the other hand, a student may elect to design a - 

'^rather traditional ^sequence of subject matter cours.es, using the con,tra<it 
largely to attain flexibility in delivery methods 'or administrative ar- 
rangements. , ' 

Most non-traditional prc(grams 'offer a pre-set currlcultii tha't is 
defined or prescribed by the sponsor. It may be a traditional academic 
currlcultjm with, standard breadth and depth requirements or^a prescribed 
occupational 'program, or it may be an interdisciplinary course^' of study 

-geared to the *gen,er'al education Interests of adults. 

, The one possible model that lles^ between student-determined and 
sponsor-determined curricula is the currlculufti that is jointly developed 

. by students and faculty. From time to time some* small experimental pro- 
grams h^ve worked out a curricular plan which reflects group interests and 
which 'faculty and 'students then pursue, usually for a year.. To our 
knowle;lge this apprpach represents such a small fringe of programs that 
a^ separate categoxry is not justified to describe today's curricular 
models. Furthermore one can argue that a grouj^-designed program is 
sponsor-determined whether, the defining group consists of all faculty 
or faculty and students* Once decided upon, all students follow ^es;sen- 
tlally the prescribed .model • 

Matching existing non-traditional programs against the content/ 
curricular typology, we find that all of the programs can be described 
using the following categories. 

a. Primarily student-determined i.e. learning contract 

b. Primarily sponsor-determined ' 

(1) Academic 

(2) Adult liberal learning 

(3) Occupational/professional 

(4) , Other ^ « . - . 
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III. Student Services ^ % 

The need for non- instructional services to facilitate student ^access 
to educational opportunity has emerged in recent years as a major -com- 
ponent in non-traditional education. A number of states are considering 
the desirability of establishing statewide information, counseling and' 
referral services; private and consortium brokerage services are springing 
up spontaneously; numerous proposals for entitlement funding for life-* 
long learning are hotly debated in Washington; competition for adult 

.learners is stiff iciently intense that new attention'^ is given at the 
program level to recruitment, financial aid, orientation programs and 
a host of other special services that will help adults make good use of 
the opportunities available. 

As we haire 'seen from the analysis of learner needs described in Sec- 
tion III of this report, non- instructional services are frequently a$ ^ 

' ijiq)ortant to adult learners as the more instxructionally oriented com- 
ponents included in our discussion bf content and methods. Lack of 
funds, lack of information about available opportunities, and lack'^ of ^ 
self-confidence in returning to college are all mentioned by substantial 
numbers of potential learners as barriers to their continued education. 
The program responses to these needs are categorized undfer the headings 
of financial assistance, brokerage and counseling services, and orienta- 
tion programs. 

A. Financial Assistance 

The response of non-traditional programs to the financial needs 
of students has lagged far behind responsiveness to other student needs. 
Indeed it is probably fair to say that not only is there a failure to 
respond in non-traditional ways to the financial needs of adult learners, 
but traditional financial aid sources have been slow to respond to part- 
time learners who constitiie the "new majority" in higher education. 

The special report of the ACE Committee on the Financing of Higher 
Education for Adult Students (1974) concluded that, 
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' - , Regardless of family income, /aduljt/ part-time 

students on the whole are massively discrimina- 
ted against in federal and state stu'^nt and 
institutional aid programs, social Sk ;rity 
survivors' benefits, institutional <tuita.on 
rates and financial aid programs, and income 
tax requirements* (p^ 3) 

As recently as 1973, only four state needs-based student aid pro- 
grams offered eligibility to part-time students. In 1975-76, part-time 
^students received 17 percent of state student aid dollars, and by 1976-77, 
an estimated 25 percent of aid funds were awarded to part-time students (ACE, 
1974; Wirkler, 1976). There is now a general, awakening to the financial 
needs of part-time students whether In traditional or non-traditional 
programs. And the whole question of financial assistance for adult 
learners has become a hotly-debated and highly controversial issue, 
especially in state and federal government. \ 

It is. far beyond the scope of this paper to present the numerous 
proposals and analyses that have been offered within the last year or 
so. Good descriptions and rationales of some of the foremost proposals 
for Federal entitlements can be found in Re port Number Four, edited 
by Kurland (1977) and issued in March 1977 by the Education and Work 
Group of NIE under the title Entitlexaent Papers. 

'Our eii5)hasis in this paper is on the responses of non-traditional 
programs and in the case of financial aid', there has not been much 
response at the program level to the special financial keeds of adults. 
Indeed the irony of the financial component of non-traditional educa- 
tion is that many institutions launching programs to attract non-tradi- 
tional learners did so more in the anticipation that adult students 
would provide institutions with financial assistance than vice versa. 
That expectation is, in part at least, responjsible for the "marketing" 
philosophy in which the increasingly competitive providers of .education- 
al services are eager to be responsive to the needs and interests of 
potential "buyers." There is some evidence that adults are a plus in 
the financing of education. The Medsker team (1975) found that student 
tuition and fees in non-traditional programs amounted to 75 percent of 
the iCosts of education versus about 28 percent for traditional programs; 
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There is, of course^ one advantage to the relatively small public 
investioent in adult education, and that Is that the providers of adult 
education have had to be more responsive to the needs of their clients 
then is the case for traditional education, But^the bad news is that ' 
as contitiuixfg education becomes both more popular and more necessary 
for adult learners, the educational gap between the •'haves'* and the 
"have nots" will continue to grow in the absence of public financial 

intervention* The data are quite clear tHat_adult leamin g_pxogram8^ 

are serving the privileged members of society out of proportion to 
their numbers in the population. 

The concept that is beginning to surface is that financial aid 
for adult students requires something' quite different from a simple' 
expansion of traditional financial assistance. The entitlement plans 
presently under discussion 'emphasize the necessity of centering, the 
financial support on students rather than institutions, thus e^trabling 
adults to make their own decisions about where they wish to pursue 
learning and where they wish to get the information and guidance that 
will enable them to make intelligent decisions about the use of the 
opportunities available^,. ^The diversity and decentralization of both 
instructional and support services for adults is another factor that 
necessitates a rethinking of present financial aid programs. 

The issue of financial aid is in great fiux right nowt Indeed it 
may not be too harsh a judgeme3[it to say that financial aid programs,' 
whether tri^ditional or non-traditional, are in general disarray. Francis 
Keppel, chairman of the National Task Force on Student Aid Problems 
was quoted in the Chronicle for Higher Education (April 1, 1975) sy- 
ing that " as the volume and variety of needs have increased, the system 
ha^ proliferated into a luxurient tangle of programs, policies, and 
procedures that has become all but impenetrable even to professional 
aid administrators, let alone to students, the systems' intended bene- 
ficiaries." ^ " ^ ' 

For descriptive purposes we may have to content ourselves with a 
purely temporary way to deal with program responses to the financial - ' 
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needs of students.' Today's models are derived from piecemeal expansions 
of traditional financial aid programs, and while tliase approaches to the 
problem are hot satisfactory, the fact is that the response^ of tion- 
traditional programs to the needs of adult part-time learners for finan- 
cial assistance can be adequately described by the following categories: 

1. Traditional financial aid including loans, grants, and 
scholarships. 

2: Eiiq>loyer contributions which include union-negotiated 
benefits, released time, tuition rebates, etc. 

3. Employer sponsored programs which are almost inevitably 
job-related and which may 'involve a contract with an educa- 
tional agency, 

4. Free tuition which is the model most often used by pub- 
lic community colleges which serve growing numbeirs of degree- 
oriented adult learners. 



B. Brokerage and Counseling Services 

The availability and adequacy of counseling and information ser- 
vices has a powerful .iiiq)act on access to educational opportunity. - When 
traditional colleges, especially, community colleges, revised their in- 
structional schedules to meet the demands for evening and weekend classes 
on the part of non-traditional learners, they usually staffed counseling 
offices during evening and weekend hours as well. For many public 
colleges today, the hours of operation are given as 7:00 a.m.. to 10:00 
p.m. and that means that both instructional and counseling services ar6 
available whenever the college is "open." This is basically. an "ad- 
ministrative arrangements" model. . It makes traditional services avail- 
able at times and places that are convenient for adult part-time students, 
\But questions are now arising aa to whether the simple* expansion of 
traditional services is adequate to the needs of adults. 
\ The foremost group taking the position that totally new models 
of \support services are needed for non-traditi,onal learners is the Nation- 
al Center for Education Brokering established in 1976. The Center acts 
as ay'brokers* broker" with a mission to provide a central clearinghouse 
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to coordinate'^ communication among agencies involved in advising adults 
and to^ "catalyze efforts to- further pop.ularize and gain support for the 
brokering idea." (National Center for Educational Brokering, Vol. 1,^ 
No. 1, Jan. 1976). 

"Educational brokerages arcf best described as go~betveens or inter 

"mediaries which serve to help adult students find their way into and 
through the experience of post secondary education" (Heffernan, Macy, 
and Vickers, i976, p. v). The functions of the educational broker -and 

**the client objectives which they serve are described by Hef,fertian, 
Macy, and Vickers (1976, p. 3) as follows: 

• Define goals for personal and working lives. 

The broket's function is to facilitate personal assessment, 
value clarification, occupational exploration, and long- ' 
^ term planning by the client. This requires the broker to 
have capabilities for counseling and for evaluating career 
alternatives. 

• Set objectives for further education.- 
The broker's function is to facilitate a choice by the 
client of the competencies and/or the certification 
(diploma, degree, license) to be obtained.. To do this, 
the broker utilizes assessment techniques and infot- 
matipn on additional skills and credentials needed to 
achieve clients' personal goals. Also investigated 
is whether formal learning experiences or other kinds 
of learning experiences are most appropriate. 

• Select learning experiences to achieve competencies and 
certificatljOn. 

The broker's function is to facilitate a selection by the 
• client of specific learning activities. The broker needs 
information on all programs in local -secondary and higher 
educational institutions, proprietary occupational insti- 
tutions, manpower agencies, social and cultural agencies. 
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b.usiness and Industry training centers, and, often, learning 
resources represented by people in the community itself. 

• Gain access to appropriate learning opportunities. 
The broker's fimction is to facilitate the client's working 
through the procedures for admission and financial aid, and 
securing equitable recognition for prior learning. ^ This re- 
quires that the broker be acquaiAted with key Institutional 
personnel and procedures, be able to^help clients present 
evidence of prior learning, and serve as advocate for them 
with individual institutions. 



Obviously the functions of the educational broker are much broader 
than those of tKe traditional campu8**based counseling service ^^urther- 
©ore, the new brokerage idea is strongly concerned with the access issues 
of education which would appear to be a vital function for re-entry 
adults who, as we have seen, often do not know where to turn for infor- 
mation about educational opportunities or for advice iu negotiating 
their entry into the increasingly diverse network of educational providers 

The services that have appeared within the pastry several years in 
response to the guidance needs of non-traditional learners may be on or 
off -campus 'and might be described and catalogued under the following 
headings: ^ - . 

1. Information about education and career opportunities. 

2. Assessment of student interests^ and abilities. 

3. Assistance in matching learner desires with educational 
opportunities. 

• 4. Recruitment of underserved populations through outreach. 

5. Advpcacy to help students gain access to specific educa- 
tional programs or courses.- 

Orientation Programs 

Freshman orientation has long been a service carried out on tradi- 
tional college campuses to orient entering students to life at the 
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college. Typically orientation has lasted anywhere from several hours 
to several days just prior to the opening of classes. Major purposes 
have been 1) to provide information al^out student services, the use of 
the library, class schedules, locations of buildings, etc. 2) to pro- 
vide social opportunities for getting acqiialnted with other stiidents; 
3) to administer placement examinations, and' 4) to introduce students 
to the educational missions and philosophy of the college. The I orien- 
tation of re-entry adults would seem to call for a reconceptualization 
of the purposes and functions of oriientation programs. 

Unlike the student services of financial aid and brokering,^ the 
leadership for rethinking the role of orientation in ndn-traditluhal 
education has come, not from external agencies and groups, but from on- 
the-line program administrators rising to tl^e needs of their students, 
many of whom have been out of the educational mainstream for years. 

Looking across today's orientation programs, it seems possible 
to identify three major purposes: i) to assist students in re-establish- 
ing possibly "rusty" academic skills 2) to assist students in develop- 
ing positive perceptions of themselves as learners 3) 'to help students 
s^evelop an educational^ plan. 

Some exan5>les of existing orientation prbgrams maybe helpful here. 
The'^C^ of Continuing Education at Roosevelt University conducts a 
Pro-seminar whic.k^ a six-credit hour course geared mainly to orien- 
ting or re-brienting^sinner city students to the world of academic study. 
Students work £nu,simula^ed educational situations to experience their 
problems 'in returning .fo s^dy and academic learning. The problems are 
both cognitive (basic ^ommunicatioa skills) and affective (attitude 
about themselves as learners)^. 

Another -type o^ orientation empha^^ that has become popular with 
the return of women to the classroom and "fcl^ labor market Is the con- 
fidence-building, consciousness-raising workshops designed to demonstrate/ 
to re-entry women that, despite some years of aibs^ce from the classroom/ 
they are capable and competent learners. ^ ^ 
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Metropolitan State University in Minnesota conducts an orienta- 
tion program designed to acquaint entering students with the philosophy 
of the college which emphasizes self-direction in learning. The task 
in this six week course is for each student to draft a Degree Plan 
which sets forth their learning goals, the strategies for reaching 
those goals, .methods used to assess conqpetencies, and educational con-^ 
tent* 

These brief sketcheo of a few non-'traditional orientation plans 
illustrate the general movement in non-traditfonal orientation which 
is to provide the re-entry student with the skills and attitudes :to 
accomplish their learning goals in a particular program. While programs 
may eiiq>hasize one or another of the orientation components, all of the 
programs we have examined, may be described using three basic functions* 

> !• to establish or re-establish academic skills 
^- 2. to create positive learner attitudes 
3. to develop educational plans 

IV Measurement of Educational Accomplishments 

The newest and probably most controversial coizq>onent in non-tradi- 
tional programs has to do with the measurement of educational accom- 
plishments. Whereas traditional degree .certification depends heavily 
on process measures i.e* docimientation of courses taken, credit hours 
accumulated, residency requirements fulfilled; non-traditional programs 
are beginning to emphasize outcoioe measures i.e. competencies ahieved, 
skills learned, knowledge demonstrated. 

The arguments for the use of outcome measures are similar, whether 
one is talking about traditional or non- traditional programs but the 
pressure for alternative measures is much greater when adults are the . 
stu(|ents. .In- the first place, adults come to college with greater and 
more diverse backgrounds oi learning than, younger students, and in the 
second place, it may^be necessary or desirable for adults to collect 
their learning experienfces from a diversity of sponsors — employers, ex- 
tension classes, work experience, r community agencies, etc* Some form 
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'of. collecting, assessing, and certifying learning fiom a 'variety of 
sources is responsive to the needs of many "self-educated" adults • 

A progr,am or institution can hardly be classified as traditional 
or non-traditional anymore on the basis of its credit-granting priori- 
ties. The idea of granting credit for off-campus learning has spread 
rapidly over the last decade so that it peinrades traditional as well 
as non-traditional programs. The difference probably lies in the ex- 
tent to which the philosophy of granting credit for what the student 
knows, rather than where or how he or she learned it, dominates the 
educational philosophy. There also appears to be a hierarchy. .of ac- 
ceptability, with a majority of institutions in the ^countxry granting 
credit-by-examination, many amenable to granting credit for non-col- 
legiate learning, and relatively few programs /yet willing to grant 
credit for experiential learning, , 

the major program responses to the needs of adult learners for 
recognition of off-campus learning can be described and discussed in 
three forms. Some of the most recent non- traditional responses in- 
corporate all three certification components. 

1. Credit-by-examination ^ 

2. Certification of .non-collegiate courses 

3. Assessment of experiential learning 

a. prior learning 

b. sponsored learning 

In addition to these non-traditional assessments o? educational accom- 
plishments, there are of course many non-traditional programs adhering 
quite closely to traditional methods of crediting learning through 
grades, credit hours, and semesters. 

1. Credit-by-examination. . Credit-by-examination is now accepted in 
more than two-^rds of the nont^traditional programs in the country (Ruyle 
and Geiselman, 1974). While any examination acceptable to the faculty 
might be used to assfess student knowledge, the College Level. Examina- 
tion Program (CLEP) is the best-known and most widely used program of stan 
dardized examinations; it is used by two- thirds of all colleges granting 
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" credit by exajnlnation (Ruyle and Geiselinan, 1974). In 1975 almost ' 
100,000 people showed up at ^ some 900 test centers across the country 
to take one W more CLEP examinations in the expectation of receiving 
college credit from one of 1800 American colleges and universities c 
offering credit for CLEP examinations. 

Obviously the idea of granting credit on the basis of performance 
on a standardized examination has received widespread acceptance. But 
cit is probably accurate to say that the acceptance of the practice is 
somewhat greater, than the enthusiasm. At least 40 percent of the -insti- 
tutions surveyed iii the Comniission study (Ruyle and Geiselman, 197f) re- 
ported no encouragement to students to gain credit through examination; 
only 26 percent even publicized the availability of the opportunity, atid 
most colleges place substantial limitations on the use of credit-by- 
J\ examination. ^ <. 

The criticisms of granting credit by examination come from both 
the conservative and liberal wings of the educational establishment. 
On the one hand, critics contend that the tests ^re not an adequate 
substitute for the classroom experience, which presents a richer ^ 
learning experience than can be documented by tests — especially nation- 
ally standardized tests with limited input from local faculty. Then 
too, there -are a variety of criticisms ranging from fechnickl matters 
such as norming to judgmental matters such as the amount of credit to • 
be granted In various subjects. On the other hand, the liberal 
non-traditionalists are critical of the concept of credit-by-examlna- 
tion because it perpetuates the status quo, discouraging curricular and 
instructional innovations by trying to equate new forms of learning 
especially appropriate for adult learners to- old forms of learning 
designed ^or traditional students. Keeton (1972, p. *141), for ex- 
an?>le, charges that the CLEP tests "are essentially abstractions frdm 
very traditional liberal arts ^nd disciplinary objectives." ^ 
Despite criticisms from the right and the left, the examination 
model of non-traditional education seems to serve a. legitimate need of 
adult learners, and traditionalists as well as non-traditionalists want 
to see some responsiveness on the part of colleges to the needs of 
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adults to demonstrate and receive credit for learning which- would only 
be repetitious were they required to comply with standard course . 
requirements. Furthermore there is broad philosophical agreement that 
the certification of learning should not be inflexibly tied to i)roce8S 
variables • A report front the GAEL project (Willingham, Buxms, and 
Donlon, 1974) puts ^t well, ' - 

The academic credit hour is useful for educational 
accounting and marking student progress, but the 
credit. system Is widely criticized because it resists 
^educational reform and places too much empHasis on * 
the time seirving .character of the .college degree* 
Direct assessment of student learning can be a 
powerful agent in promoting educational flexibility 
because it provides a mechanism for recognizing 
learning Independent of the circumstances tmder 
which it was accomplished (p. 39), 

The problems in granting credit by examination center around the 
state of the art of measuring learning .Examinations are the most 
familiar and therefore perhaps the most commonly accepted measure we 
have of educational accomplishment • Any evaluation of this response 
component of non-traditional programs would have to consider the 
usual technical issues associated with reliability, validity, and stan- 
dards a^ well as the needs of ^adult learners and the credibility of 
the examinations with employers and educational programs to which stu- 
dents may transfer. 

2. Certification of Non-qollegiate Courses* The task force on 
lifelong learning of the -Postsecondary Education Convening Authority 
(Hodgkinson, Kaplin, McNett, and Nolfi, 1977) identified 17 sponsors 
or providers' of educational programs. Whijle many of these- providers 
are not interested in obtaining college credit for their students, 
some of the courses ar.e clearly comparable to courses taught on college 
campuses, and for many students college credit would be advantageous .« 
But the primary avenues for attaining credit are credit-by-examination 
or assessment of student /.competencies. If no examination exi&ts that 
"fits" the course, the assessiDent process becomes expensive and its 
use increasingly unlikely. 
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Colleges have long accepted courses taught by other colleges ^ 
as transfer credit; With the proliferation of the sponsors of learning, 
a question naturally arises concerning the possibility of credit for 
college- level courses taught by the military, employers, educational 
television, etc. For 30 years, the American Council on Education has 
operated the Commission on the Accreditation of Service Experiences 
(CASE) to evaluate formal courses offered by the military services to \ 
recommend the type and amount of credit that colleges might grant 
for conq>letion of college- level military courses'. In 1972, more than 
one-third of traditional colleges and universities granted' "credit 
based upon CASE recommendations (Ruyle and Gieselmaii, 1974). 

In response to a- reccomendation by the Coinnlssion on Nontradition- 
al Study, the ACE recently expanded its services by establishing the 
Office of Education Credit (O^C) which took on the formidable task 
of .sending a team of subject matter specialists to the site of any or- - 
ganization wishing to nominate a .course for a college credit recom- 
mendation from the OEC. In its first two years of operation the OEC 
evaluated over 800 courses offered by more than 50 organizations in 
every state in the. nation, involving soAe 180,000 students. The OEC 
publishes a guide with recommendations with respect to the amount and 
category of credit which might legitimately be awarded. The "legi- 
timacy," pf course, derives from the national prestige of ' the ACE 
and from the standards established by the OEC for the evaluation. of 
courses. (See Green and Sullivan, 1975 for 'a description of the 
process). Notice/that this method of certifying learning adheres to - 
th^ traditional model of certifying the qiftlity of the teaching rather 
than the quality of the learning. As $uch it represents a rather tra- 
ditional assessment of non-traditional sponsors. 

3. Assessment of Experiential Learning. The most visible leader- 
ship for the national intert*.st in assessing experiential learning 
has come from the CAEL project (Cooperative Assessment of Experiential 
Learning) which was established in the eaxly 70's as a consortium of 
250 colleges working with measurement experts from Educational Testing 
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Service to "develop through^ cooperative effort in?>roved methods of 
assessment — methods that encourage flexible educational programs, 
assist the student in realizing educational goals » and provide an 
equitable and reliable basis for granting credit*" (Willingham, Bums, 
Donlon, 1974, p. 1). A CAEL survey of some 3000 two-and-four-year 
colleges revealed about 350 programs actively pursuing ways to grant 
.credit f o£' experiential learning/ Ot these 97 percent give credit 
for non-cldssroom learning experiences which were sponsored by the 
college, while 40 percent ^warded credit for prior learning which 
occurred before the student enrolled. Credit is given most often 
for sponsorecl work ejqperlence', with. 90 percent Tof the reporting com- 
munity colleges and 85 percent of the 4-year inst;ltutions reporting 

•such credit. \ • ■ . - 

* * . • 

'There is clearly-a difference bejtween sponsored experiential 

learning over which the college exercises a. high degree of control 

and prior learning over which the college has no control.^ Prior 

learning credit usually involves the ol^er students in which we are 

interested — 80 percent of those receiving credit for prior learning ' 

were over 21r— wherfeas sponsored prrograms frequently Involve younger 

students getting their first work experience through internships, 

cooperative education progrMis and the like. . ; ^ ,^ ' 

The data from the CAEL survey show that the methods used to 
assess experiential learning are quite different for prior^and spon- 
sored learning. For prior learning the three leading forms of assess- 
ment are documentation, testimony from an external source, and struc- 
tured interview or oral examination. For, sponsored) experiences, the 
leading forms of assessment are observation pf the performance in-a 
natural situation, supervisory assessment (non-academic), and diaries 
or written reports. 

The methods for assessing experiential learning are varied. The 
CAEL project identified 18 separate methods in use today, (Willingham, 
Bums -and" Donlon, 1974) but they also published a useful compendium of 
9 assessment techniques that seemed especially useful in assessing 
experiential learning (Knapp and Sharon, 1975). Included were per- 
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formance^ tests, simulations, assessment centers, essay examinations, 
objectiv^ written examinations, interviews, self-assessment, ratings, 
and project assessment » ' . - 

The GAEL project distinguishes six stages of assessment in con- 
sidering whether a student should receive credit foi prior experiential 
learning. It is typically necessary to: 

a. Identify the learning competencies to be assessed. 

b. Articulate the leaming^to the educational goals 
, of the student. 

c. Document the participation of the sutdent. 

d. Measure the extent and character of the knowledge or skill 
^ acquired. 

e. Evaluate whether the skill or knowledge meets the standard 
and how muqh credit should be awarded. 

f. 'Transcript an appropriate description of the learning and 
its assessment. • - 

The amount of credit awarded for prior learning varies greatly, 
but^ about 60% of the institutions awarding such credit grant 10 hours 
or less per student on -the -average, although 14 percent of the insti- 
tutions award 'dn average of 30 hours or more per student. (Willingham, 
Burns, Donlon, 1974). t 

Unlike most of the other- components of non-traditional programs, 
the new approaches to the measurement of educational accomplishments 
have come not from grass-roots practitioners but from national, leader- 
ship heavily funded^ by private foundations or to a lesser extent by 
governmental agencies. >^hus the response at the program. level to 
measuring educational accomplishments has been largely a question of 
recognizing the need, accepting the tools developed by national pro- 
grams, and legitimizing the concept of measuring outcomes. The names 
associated with the three approaches to assessment are CLEP and the New 
York College Proficiency Exams; ^the ACE Office on Educational Credit,' 
and CAEL. .There are, however', also some program names associated with 



assessment degrees. Examples of these would be the New York Regents 

0 

External Degree, Thomas A. Edison College, ^nd the Connecticut Board 
for State Academic Awards* All three of these special programs use 
cocabinations of the assessment techniques described in this section., 



' .... .-V. SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 

■ The purpose of this review was to assess the state of knowledge 

about adult part-time learners and the programs designed to serve 

them* The primary sources of Information were recent data collection 

projects sponsored by state and national agencies to deterad-ne the 

characteristic^and needs of adult learners and potential learners. 
• >, 

^^la addition, selected program descriptions were studied to determine 
current program responses to learner needs. 

Our .overall conclusion is that we know .a great deal, about a 
very narrow range of topics. The ubiquitous "needs assessments" 
that have dominated the study of non-traditonal students in recent 
years have been, by and large, replications of the pattern set a 
decade ago by Johnstone and Rivera (1965) and mote recently by the 
(CNS) Commission on Non-traditional Study (Carp, Peterson, & Roelfs, 

'y 

' 1974) « With minor modifications, statewide assessments have used 
highly similar methodologies to ask essentially the same questions 
of more or less comparable samples of adults; have analyzed the 
results in similar formats, and come up with quite consistent flnd-^ 
ings. There are few inconsistencies to be resolved and few sur- 
prises to be explained. While the size of the potential market may 
differ from region to region, the basic pattern of adult needs and 
• .interests does not. The major findings derived from our study of 
available needs assessments can -be summarized as follows: 

• Interest in adult education is related to socioeconomic 
status. Those who actually participate in educational ac- 
tivities are better off (in terms of indicators such ^s 
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educational attainment, income, and job status) than those 
who express interest but are not participating, who in 
turn are better off than those who e?qpress no interest;^ 
in further education. Past educational attainment seems 
to be the primary indicator of interest in lifelong edu- 
cation^^ The more education people have, the more' they 
war,t and the more they are likely to get. Educational 
attainment is, of course, a complex variable incorporating 
motivation, opportunity, occupational and income status j- 
ability, and other internal and external f.actors known to 
influence educational participation. 

• Participation and interest' in educational activities 
show considerable regional variation. Influential factors 
seem to be the opportunities available and the educational 
attainment of the populace. Regions with a^ high concentra- 
tion of "free-access" colleges show high rates of adult 
educational activity. And opportunity, of course, sets 
off the chain reaction that raises educational attain- 
ment, educational expectations, and educational demand. 

• Adults have a pragmatic orientation to education. 
They want to use education to in5)rove their lives> If 
they don't have a good job, they want education which will" 
enable them to get a better one. If they have a good 
job, they want the kind .of education that will help them 
advance. If they "have the material things of life, (or 

at least as much as they think education will help them 
to attain) they want education to enrich the quality of 
life. 

• The kind of education desired is related to adult life 
stages. The young are primarily interested in preparing 
for their futures; the middle-aged are interested in en- 
hancing present involvement with jobs, fammily, and ' 
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coiamunity; the Elderly are interested in the 'use, of leisure 
time. \ >. ^ 

• Education for adii^ts must have high credi^bility. It 
must acconplish what they want it to accon?>lish>- to give 
them job skills, to convince an employer of their merit, 
to help them raise a family or a garden, to help them find 
enjoyment in cultural pursuitsNor hobbies. Adults, on the 
average, are quite conservative in their educational 
tastes. ^ The more dependent they are on external rewards, 
the less experimental they seem to be. Those" who need 
education least to staisfy life's basic desires are the 
most experimental in their acceptance of departures from 
the traditional stereotypes of "quality", education. Thus 
radical reforms in education are likely to attract and 
serve the privileged members of society — at least until 
the reforms gain widespread credibility. 

• Women are closing the educational gap between men and 
women, but there is some evidence that today's voluntary 
and largely self-supporting adult education is widening 
the gap between Caucasians and ethnic minorities and 
between the "haves" and the "have-nots." 

• The diversity of the potential adult audience for 
education is enormous. Even relatively homogeneous dem- 
ographic groupings show a great range of backgrounds, needs, 
and goals. 

• There is a high correspondence between the "needs" 
identified in assessment studies and the component responses 
offered by non-traditional programs. 

• There is great variety in the non-traditional programs 
studied. Such variety has made it increasingly difficult 
to identify "typical" programs or even to group programs 
into "typologies." 
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• The trend is. toward different forms of education and 
services for non-traditional learners*— as opposed to an 
expansion of traditional education to ihplude adult learn- 
er8# Many of the newest services e*g/ brokerage services, 
^ creditation and validation caeasures, financial entitle- 

.ments are designed and' provided, not at the college and 
university level, buc by non-profit agencies representing 
communities, consortia, and professional groups, Accep--" 
tance and legitimization, of coursfe, 'occur at the local 
faculty and student levels* 

All of the iabpve conclusions can be considered confirmed and 
re-confirmed by state and national studies*. >They lead us to t^o 
observations: 

!• We do not know nearly as much as we need to know about 
aldult learning needs. Furthermore, we do not know as much 
as we could know frqm data already collected. 

2* Although the problems of evaluating traditional school 
programs are. difficult, the' problems facing evaluators of 
non-traditional programs are infinitely more con5>lex. 

Let us analyze these assertions more carefully. The easy com- 
parability across state studies simplifies , the task of synthesizing 
the information, but the high degree of replication gives an un- * 
necessary surplus of information about certain areas and a deficit 
of understanding about equally important matters* We recognize that 
the purpose of the state studies was to assess the needs of a par- 
. ticular state for planning' purposes. They were not formulated as 
research projects designed to deepen our imderstanding of adult 
learning. Nevertheless with somewhat greater variety in method and 
analysis, we iai,ght have learned more about Lhe underlying dynamics 
of adult learning needs, while at the same time providing informa- 
tion useful to the states. Since most of the studies reviewed here- 
in were launched within a brief time span of one or two years, the 
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coordination of a richly varied approach would not have been possible 
even if desirable* It may be useful now, however, to make some sug- 
gestions for future state surveys since more are^in the planning , 
stages. 

Since adult learning is largely voluntary, motivation for learning 
is a variable of primary interest • Furthermore it appears to hold 
the key to narrowing the educational gap between over-represented 
and under-represented poptxlations. Yet, to date we have only rather 
superficial checklists of motives rather than any very adequate 
understanding of the dynamics that explain why those with low* educa- 
tional attainment lag so far behind those with higher educational 
attainment in their interest in and pursuit of educational opportunity* 
To know that the population grotxps that society is most interested 
in Teaching — those with low educational attainment — are ^ primarily 
Interested in upward job mobility would lead us. to eii5)hasl2c job 
training, but it tells us little about why the poorly educated, 
who express an inteT:i^$t in job training, seem not to get around to 
registering for courses. A number of explanations have occurred 
to people. Among ttiem are lack of knowledge about opportunities, 
lack of self-undersuandlng about talents and goals, lack of self- 
confidence as learners, lack of money, dislike of school, lack of 
transportation and childcare, etc. These variables frequently appear 
In lists of "barriers" to adult participation. And we are quite 
likely to be given a cross-tabulation of perceived barriers by 
level of educational attainment. What we are not likely to find out 
is what common barriers are faced by those who have common interests 
(as opposed to those having common demographic characteristics)^ or 
why a given person"^ expresses interest but fails to sign up. 

The -latter piece of information could be provided by greater 
variety in method e.g. why not some probing in-depth interviews to 
supplement survey data? The other piece of Information could be 
provided by greater variety in analysis e.g. why not use something 
other than (or in addition to) demographic descriptors as independent 
' varlabxes? 
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The Iowa study (1976) is a commendable exanq^le of what can b| 
done with more varied analyses of existing data. They used sub- I 
ject matter interest as an indiependent variable* This simple vari- 
ation enabled them to present profiles of leamers'^who expressed [ 
interest in a common subject. Profile 5, reproduced below, des- | 
cribts the potential market for education courses in loya, ; 

The possibilities of gei:ting much more informatioh out of ' 

i 

existing data are almost endless. While demographic descriptors I 
are very useful for f ome purposes*, we may have milked those data | 
almost dry, at the cost of ' ignoring. some other analyses that^wouldj 
be more helpful in designing and evaluating programs for non-tradi^ 
tional learners, ^ I 

If programs are to meet the needs of groups of students, thenj 
some relatively homogenous needs profiles must be identified. The! 
student needs toxonomy presented in Chart A provides some basis fox 
identifying educationally relevant dimensions by which groups of 1 
students can be identified. For example, location is a variable 1 
which is* primary to some underserved people — prisoners, physically I 
handicapped, geographically isolated, etc. It would be useful to ' 
know what these location-restricted people want and need. Yet ^ 
few studies have asked the right question or done the kind of \ 
analysis which would provide this simple display of information, \ 
Bur almost every study has analyzed the profiles of "women" for ' 1 
example, only to rediscover that women learners preseint a very heteil 
ogenous educational needs profile. It would be useful, we suggest, ' 
to display the profile of needs and characteristics of groups of ' 
adults with high priority or absolutely essential needs. For some 
potential learners, location is all inq)ortant. For others, group 
instruction is a high priority need because their motiivation is com- 
panionship and the opportunity to meet new people. In short, the 
profile of potential learners with critical educational needs has 
been neglected in the near-universal search for profiles of learners 
with common demographic characteristics. We would like to encourage 
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PROFILE 5 

SUBJECT CHOSEN BY AT LEAST II OF THE STATE , SAMPLE 

EDUCc\TION (1.75%) 
(ceacher cralnlng for cerclf Icacion) 



There is sclll a large reservolr-of people In Che field of education 
who wane crainlng or updating of skills: two-chlrds female, professional 
in nacure, who ofcen belong Co a ceachers' union, and who are mainly 
25-40 years old. TwenCy eigh?: per cenc have a college education or 
beyond; an additional cwo-chlrds have some college. Three quarters of 
hem earn between $10,000 and $25,000. More Chan 3X are aon-whlce. 
tiay tend Co be spread all over, the largest group* in moderace-slzed 
ciaes. 



How serious are chey? 



Very\scriaus.- Half plan Co cake a course in Che nexc Cwo years, ^mainly . 
■for Job requircmencs or promoclon, or Co work coward a mascer s 
degree \r school cercificace. , Increased income is a .scrong moclve. They 
plan CO ^spend a loc of money for chis educacion: h^f expecc co pay 
more chan^2,500. They also expecc Co spend a good blc of cime learning: 
40Z will deVoce 40 hours a week or more. 



Under whac cir cures Cances can chev leacn? 



Privace colleges rank htghesc, cralled by Che Regenc s Universicies 
Insclcuclonal presclge is^a faccor wich chcm, unlike any ocher group. 
Fourceen per cenC favor a c^lege wlchoiic walls fonnac. Tradiclonal 
day classes are also favored\buC during a season when Joo responslb lllcles 
do noc mcerfere. A good num% like the idea of TV or radio classes, 
Independcnc scudy, or correspoiiijence scudy. Convenience in scheduling 
is probably che key Co success l\accraccing chese pocentlai learners, 
parcicularly if offered by a prescige-laden privace college. 



Whafc ocher subjeccs InCeresc chem? 



Child developmenc, consumer educacion, crafcs. gardening, hiscory, 
humanicles, public affairs, sewing, spores and games, and Oavel. 



Whac services do chev want? 

' - . They don'c need infonaacion or advice^ chey wane credic Coward a degree 
or cercificace! They like che idea of-^assessnenc of prior informal 
learning, a credit bank concepc, and ceiling of subjecc skills. 

What problems do chev face? 

Cose is uppermosc in cheir minds, Cogecher with home and Job ^ 
responslbillcies, child care problems, and scheduling. 



- 43 - 

^ SOURCE: Iowa, 1976 . ^ 
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futiire investigators to identify some target clientele based\on 
the educationally-significant variables, identified in the needs, 
taxononry, \ , 

We would also like to encourage future state studies directorey 
as well as other researchers, to vary the methods'' of data collection 
The surveys have generally been Jgood surveys, and- a few have been 
exceptional, but surveys generally describe; "they don't explain very 
ouch. A really good interpreter of data can tease out "some partial 
explanations in the patterns of relationships between variables, ,but 
a skilled ^nd sensitive interviewer can bring some new. Insights and 
launch some new hypotheses that would help' all of us to move beyond 
description toward explanation. 

The other distinct limitation of the survey in the field of 
non-frraditional education is. that its demands for quick, short an- 
swers can tell us what people know about, but it can't tell xis 
much about how people would respond to something they don't know - 
about. This is a particular problem with the cutting edge of non- 
traditional education because the average aduit is way behind the 
average non-traditionalist in thinking about what is possible. 
Adults may look conservative because their knowledge of ^at is 
possible in education is 20 years out of date. Were we to explore 
new ways of asking our questions, we night find quite different 
responses.. The point is that we are not making much progress 
in explaining the facts that we know exist. Miller, quoted by 
Rnbenson (1977> p, 4) writes that "Without /better understandings^/ 
we are condemned forever to repeating status surveys and refining 
our enyiricat categories to the point of meaninglessness.'* 

The second observation arising out of this review has to do 
with the rllfflcull-* of designing evaluation studies of non-^traditonal 
programs. We remain firm in our conviction that non-traditional 
education can and should be evaluated, but it is extremely difficult 
to do it using traditional measures — which are the measures we 
happen to possess right now. It seems clear to us that the non- 
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traditional" programs most in need of sophisticated evaluation, are 
not those representing a sin5>le' expansion of the college and uni- 
versity system to include persons previously excluded >eca'ise of 
. age. We agree with the Commission (1973, p. xv) that "non-£iaditional 
study is more an attitude than a system. . New attitudes about 
the goals and purposes of adult education are emerging, and evalu- 
ation is going to have to come to terms with that reality. Take, 
for example, the matter of educational achievem'^nt— an obvious can- 
didate- for evaluation in traditional' education where' young people 
are sent to school to learn a body of knowledge that will provide 

the background for learning more advanced knowledge in a basically 

linear school system. Much adult lekming is not based on linear 
progression, and .furtHermore, the pf imaiy- goal is not tae absorp- 
tion or- retention of knowledge but the use of it. Once the role 
of traditional achievement measures is questioned, the issue of 
"standards" arises. When that spectre JLguraised, as it is increas- 
ingly, the enormous diversity of the goals and pruposes of non-tra- 
ditional education forces us to a deeper analysis of "quality" edu- 
cation.- The issues are not simple and the basic challenges of non- 
traditional education are setting off healthy chain reactions in 
both program development and evaluation design. We would like to 
urge evaluators and policy-makers and program developers to work very 
•closely toward evaluating present efforts and improving future 
progr^ams. 

Education to match our needs— as individuals and 
as k society — this is everyo ne's goal. We should 
work toward it enrhusiastically, with a sense 
of commitment arid with confidence that there 
are good and valid ways that do not lessen 
quality even when they are different from tra- 
ditional standards. 

Samuel B. Gould 

in Diversity by Design, 1973. 
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Appendix A 

STUDIES OF CHARACTERISTICS AND NEEDS OF 
POTENTIAL LEARNERS 

Appendix A describes major surveys of adult potential learners, 
(that is, adults who express interest in participating in adult ' 
education). The Appendix describes these potential learners' demo- 
graphic characteristics and their educational needs and interests, 
as well as the stated purposes of the studies, study sponsors, and 
samples and methods utilized in the surveys. 

In order to provide an indication of the sophistication and 
complexity of the survey designs, the chart shows the number of 
categories provided for each variable by the survey questionnaires. 
For example, the chart shows that in the California study (1975), 
the questionnaire had five categories for racial/ethnic group and 
provided a list of 17 barriers to learning. (Note: The studies 
did not always analyze or report all the categories and variables 
on which they collected data.) When a question was open-ended, 
the number of categories which the study reported is given in 
parentheses. 



' PUKPOSES 



STUDY SPONSOR 



SAHPLE 



STUDY METHOD 

DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES^ 
Svx 
Age 

Racv/echnlc group 
Education 
Incuae 
Occupal lull 
Marital status 
Rural-iirban 
Military status 
Full*tiroe student 
Part-t iro<i student 

OEKIHITION OK POTENTIAL LEARNERS 



POTENTIAJ. LEA RNERS AS I OF SAMPLE 

2 

NEEDS/OESIRKS 



Scliudul Ing 
Locat ion 

Reason for location choice 
Methods 
Subjei'ts 

Motivations/ reasons for 

learning 
Barriers 

Coui^seling & education 

services desired 
Credit 

Di'gri'i'/d Iploma 
Amount $ willing to pay 
Tlno per wk. willing to give 
Li'ngtli ot time willing tu stud} 



CALIFOMIIA (l975)o 



Heeds sssessMnC 
Resource^ ^inventory 
RecoMMndaticqs 
Bvalua t ion of s proposal. 



Callfornls Lcgislsturt 



N*I048 persons, 18 yrs or older 
Probability stmplif 



Field interview 



2 

- . 12 
5 
7 
7 

open-ended (5) 



yes 
yes 



Interested in **8oae fom of further 
learning beyond high school"— 
within next two years 



S9X 



(Included undeV methods) 
13 
7 

("modes of learning") 13 
open-ended (167 identified) 

11 
17 

12 
9 

open-^nded (9) 
7 



OTHER 

KnowU'dge of educational 
^ opportunities 
Self-eonf idencc 

Evalujjtiun of education 

O t satisl'act jon/lntei ,st In 

'^^uM^tt public $ for AE 



riHtRAL WPiYOEK (1975) 



(ie'e^^ Mstssmtnt 
Resources inventory 
Propose^ttodsl for delivering AE 
counseliriR 



NY State ;Educst4on Dspt. <^"«^«* 
Titlt I. HEA) 



N*1502 persons* IB yrs. or older and 
not full-time students 



Field interview (Isrgelv open-ended) 



ope;>ended 



2 
4 
2 
8 
4 

(6) 
2 
2 



yes 



COLORADO (1975) 



Needs sssessMnt*^ 

Resources inventory 
Employtr needs survey 



Co.lorsdo Dept. of Educstion ( 
' Ststt Bosrd for Cowinity Colleges 
/ & Occapiitiopsl Educstion 



N«5337 persons, 16 yrs. or older 

& not enrolled in formal education 
Random sample f 



Field interview 



2 
7 
3 
11 
5 

5 



yes' 



Select "things you might like to /learn" 
in any of 7 brosd sress nsmed by ^inter- 
viewer (e.g. » job-related subjects, home 
& fsmily living); no time limit 



(Not avsilsble) 



97Z 



open-ended (6) 

3 " 

open-ended^ (10) 

open-ended (26) 

3 

open-ended^ (11) 
open-ended (19) 



(several questions on counseling Interest) 
open-ended (7) 
4 



• 92X 



open- ended 2 
open-endfd^ 
open-ended 



(5) 
(8> 
(6) 



Open-ended (several questions) 



2 (childcare, tr^nspor.) 
2 

5 
5 
6 



(several questions) 
How well do you learn? 

(seversl questions) 
How was AE program helpful? 

(several questions) 

(several questions) 



%V6SES 



STUDY SPONSOR 



SAMPLE 



STUDY METHOD 



OEMOCRAPHIC VARIABLES 
Sex 
Agf 

Racc/cthnic group 
Education 
IncoM 
Occupation 
Harltal status 
Rural'urban 
Jtilitary status 
Full* time student 
Part-time student 



DEFlfflTION OF POTEHTIAL LEARNERS 



POTENTIAL LEARNERS AS X OF SAMPLE 

NEEDS/DESIRES^ 
Scheduling^ 
location 

Reason lor location choice 

He thuds 

Subjects 

Hoi iviit ions/reasons for learning 
furriers ' - 

Counsel Ing/cduc .services desired 
Credit 

Degree/diploma 
' Aruiunt $ w'llllng to pa\ 

Time per wk. willing to give 
Length 1 1»^ wi 1 1 Ing to <t»dv 



Appendix A: StudUs of CtMrsctsristics awl Utd* of 

(ooatiMMd) 



Potential Learners 



O 



OTHER 



COmiSSIOM OH MON-nLADITIOWAL STUDY a974) 



Needs ssscssaent 

(Related studies provide: Resources inventory 
Literature review* RecoHMndations) 



CosBlssiott on Non<*Traditioaal Study (funded 
by Carnegie Corp* ( Educational Foundation 
of Aaerice) 



N»2004 P«>^so"»»*'yeightcd"^^^^* l^'ffO yrs.. and 
not fuU-tiae students* Probability sanple* 



Field interview 



2 
6 
6 

12 
8 

open-ended (12) 
4 
2 

(yes) excluded from analysis 

yes '. 



Interested in ''anything . . « you'd like to 
k(?ow more about'*; no tine llait (nay be current 
A£ participants) 



77Z 



Knowledge ot educational opportunities 
Self-confidence 
EuAluatlon of education 
^ .satisfaction/ interest in 

Uj ll iffi l J B ^WjJJ public $ fO 



for At 



12 
18 

12 
69 
21 

25 

J (counseling; transcript sent to^cng|^jjtf|A^) 
8 
6 
3 



FLORIDA (1976) 



Meeds assessment 
Resources inventory 
Eap}oyer needs survey 
RecoMMndations 
Literature review 



State Oniversity Systea of Florida and the Florida 
Division of CoMunity Colleges 



N"881 persons* 16 yrs* or older 

Stratified random sample from phone directories 



Telephone interview (largely open-ended) 



2 

(A) 
5 

open-ended 
open-ended 
open-ended (13) 
4 

4 

yes 

yes 



Interested in " any topic or skill" — within next 2 yrs. 



A22 



open-ended (6) 

12 

open-en^ed (10) 
open-ended (6) 
open-ended (7) 
(interest in counst ling/information^ 
8 

open-ended (7; 

' *'*open-ended (5) 

open- endod (6), . 



Have higher ed. schools been beneficial to you? 
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ipptiulU A: Studita pf Chtracterltttc* «fid ox fT««TO«ir «»^nr 

(coatlim*4) ■ \ 



,:ru WISES 



'STUDY SPONSOR 



SAMPLE' 



STUDY METHOD 



DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES 
Sex 
Age 

Ruce/uthnlc group 
Educut lua 
Income^ 
OccupuC ion 
Marital status 
Rural-urban 
Military status 
Kull-tlfflv student 
Part" time student 



DEFINITION OK POTENTIAL LEARNERS 



POTENTIAL LEARNERS AS X OK SAMPLE 



NKEOS/DKSIRES^ 



OTHER 



Schedul ing 
Lurat lun 

Reason for location choice 
Met hods 
Sub )e<-lH 
Motjviit Ions/reasons for learn 
U.irrlors 

Counbc'l Ing/educ .serviees 

d«*Mlred 
Cri-dli 

Dcgrft'/d Ipluflbi • 
AnuMitit $ wl 1 1 Ing to pay 
Thne pvr wk.wilUng lo g^vc- 
IiMigih lime wi I I Injj^ ti> '»lu«lv 
7 » — 



HEW YORK 11977 ) 



Needs asses8»ent--to mipplMient NY 
regloruil surveys^ 

Survey of CE delivery system (only 
public educ. Insts.t snd not 
Including 4-yr, colleges) 

CE staff inservice training needs 
survey 



NY State Education Department (funded 
under Title VI, Adult Ei« Act) 



N-20»A86 persons, 16 yrs. or older 

and not full-tiae students 
Random sample- 

Does miL include NYC residents 



Field interview 



2* 
S 
6 
7 
10 

3 
A 



yes 



Express interest in learning about 
one or more of A2 subjects in list 

provided by interviewer 



9AZ 



14 
11 

7 
7 

inp. 8 
21 

((Questions on counseling and infor- 
mation interests) 
3 
7 
6 



Knowledge oi educational 

opportunit les 
Self -confidence 
Eva J U.I t Ion of education 



lERlC 



.3b sat Isfaet ion/interest in 
chonging jobs 
int public $ tor AE 



NORTHEAST CALIFORNIA (1972)\ 



Heeds assessment-^part of project for 
extending higher educ* services \ 
"DsclsionHsaker" •urvey 



California Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education 



N-1628' persons,, 18 yrs. or older 
Stratified weighted random sample 



Field interview 



2 
S 
6 
8 
6 
9 

(rural) 

yes 
yes 



Desire to attend college in the area; 
no time limit 



NORTHEAST NEW YORK (197A) 



Heeds assessment 
Resources inventory 
Employer survey 

Develop model for regional planniis 
^Survey of current AE students'^ 



NY\St. Ed. Dept. (funded 
under Title I, UEA) 



N*10SS persons* 18 yrs. or older 

/and not full-time students 
Random sample 



Field interview 



2 

open-ended 
3 
6 
18 

open-ended (12) 
5 
5 

(A-^art question) 

yes 



Currently interested in "courses 
you felt you would like to take 
but did not*' 



362: (plus lAX who now attend or plan to) 



3AZ 



9 (schedules for external degree prog.p 
(2- or A-year college) 

Interested in home instruction? 
19 degree prog.; 23 voc./personal subj 



8 



External degree interest. 



(several questions) 



Which CC district are you in? 



Favorable/unfavorable impression of 
local community college? 



16 

• 6 

A (classes vs. indep. study) 
30 
8 
13 

I (family center) 



(several questions^ including 
knowledge of nontraditlonal pi^^g^^ 



(several questions) -i r\ r\ 
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Appendix A: Studies of Chsrscteristlcs «nd Needs of Piteotisl Uatner* * . , . 

(continued) 




NORTHERN NEW YORK (1976) 


ONTARIO (1976) 


WESTERN NEW YORK (1976) ^ 


, PURPOSES 


Needs assessment v 

Ai^alyais of course overlap 
Recoaaiendations \ 
Cuntribute to statewide planning 
Survey of current A£ students 


4 

Needs assessment 
Evaluation of a proposal 


H * 
Needs assessment vrt 

Reaourcea inventory ^ . ' 

Contribute to statewide planning 


STUDY SPONSOR - 


NY State. Education^ Dept. (funded 
under TitU I. HEA) ^ ^ 


Ontario Educ.Communications^thority— 


NY State Educ« Pept« (funder under 


.SAMPLE 


N*about 600 persons \ 
Stratified random sample from 
phone directories 


N-1S41 persons, 18-69 yrs« 4 not 
Xull-timc students (unless heads 
of households) 

Weighted random sample 


N«about 1500 persons, IS yra« or / 
older ( 
Stratified random sample , 


STUDY METHOD 


Telephone interview (Also: four 
surveys of special groups* e«g«, 
rural women) 


Field interview 


Field interview in north (urban) \ 
counties; telephone interview in \ 
south (rural) counties 


DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES^ 
Sex 
Arc 

^ Race/cthnlc group 
Education 
Inco»v 
Occupation 

nut IWCi BLQLUS 

Rural-urbsn 
Military status 
Full-time student 
Part-time student 


(not reported)' 
II 

II 

II 

••** 
*« 
II 
II 
II 
•I 
II 


2 
10 

(language groups: 9) 
13 
10 

Open«-end«d 
5 
4 


2 

(7, 

7 

open-ended (7) 
(^en-ended (4) 

5 ^ ' . 

yes ^ 


DPPtNlTtON OF PnTPMTlAt 1 FARMPR^ 


(Imn nam* iir#iiB of Atiidv fhMT 

interest them 


Interested in undertaking learning 
activities in next year or two, buf. 
not now involved in learning 


Wai:t to participate In adult learn- 
ing St some point after completing ^ 
full-time education (including 
those who had been AE partlcipanta 
but are no longer interested) 


POTENTIAL LEARNKRS AS X OF SAMPLE 


40Z 


18X 


58X 


NEEDS/DESIRES^ 
Scliedul Ing 
Locution 

Rcnsun for location choice 

Metliods 

Subjects 

Hotlvat lons/renaons for learnir 

Barriers 

Cuun^tillng & ed« services dcsin 
Credit 

Degrec/dlpluma 
Amount $ willing to pay 
Time per wk. willing to give 
Length tine willing to study 


(not reported) . 
11 

II 

II 

(50+) 
ig 6 

^d (not reported) 
•I 

2 

(not reported) 

u 

M 


\o 

<>pen-ended (several hundred noted) 
open-ended (11) 
14 

(8ev«que8tions on counseling interest) 

.6 
8 
8 
8 
9 


17 

open**ended (6) 
8 

open-ended (48) . , 
open-ended (22) 

open-ended (19) . 
(coun8eling/advising^^5J|rcst;j 
8 

7 ■ ■ ^ ^ 
Open-ended ' * 


v.;;gTHER^ 
* V Knowledge ol educational 
f -ff opportunities 
J V elf-conf Idence 

[(^valuation of education 
uiMiji^Mjjij ob satitffaction/intereat in 
ctMngins Jobs^ 

" "fi .fc-aiit,1f<-f-"'rih"ftr ■ • 


(2 questlonj) 

(not reported) 
II 

II 

^ . „,,„. 


8 (1 question) 

f \ 


"■162 

(several questions) 
(ssveral questions) 



(cpotlnu*d) 





IOWA (1976) 


LONG ISLAND NY (1976) 


PURfOSES 


Needs essesssent 

Res9urces Inventory 
RecoMiend a 1 1 on s 

Evaluation of proposal ^ 
purvey of cur^^ent A£ studence 


Needs assessment 

Resources inventory ^ * 

ft*ftBnn<l AtM^s^ Aiwl Ins t i fcuF InnA 1 nl^nnlna n##diz 


STUDY SPONSOR ^ 


lovs'HlRher Education Facilities CoMlssion 


Long Island Reg. Adv. Council on Higher Ed. 
( NY St* Ed* Dept* (funded under Title I, UEA) 


SAMPLE 


N«800 persons » 18 yrs* or older 
Representative sample 


N«1112 persons (in Mil survey) 18 yrs.or older and 
not full-tiae students 


STUDY METHOD 


Field interview 


'Mail survey (Also: 4 surveys of special group8**e.g. , 
low income, senior citizens) 


DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES^ 
Sex 
Age 

Race/echnic group 
Education 
Incone 
Occupadon 
Marital status 
Rural-urban 
MlUcary status 
Full-time student 
Part* t lae student 


2 

8 
6 
13 

3 

yes 
ver(2) 


2 • . , • 
open-ended (4) 

4 * 
5 

open-ended (8) 


DEFINITION OF POTENTIAL LEARNERS 


Interested in "soae for* of further learning 
beyond high school" — within next 2 years 


Say there definitely is or nay be a reason for them 
to consider participating in learning (excluding 
current participants) 


POTENTIAL LEARNERS AS % OF SAMPLE 


36Z 


703: 


NEEDS/ DESIRES^ 

ScheJiiling ^ 
Locat ion 

Reason for location choice 

Hccliods 

Subjects 

Hoc IvjL ions /reasons for learning 
Barriers 

Counsel ing/educ. services dcblred 

Credit * 

Degreii/dlpluraa 

Amount $ willing Co pay 

Tine per^wk.will Ing to give 

Ii'iiKth lime wIllitiR CO study 


(included under nethods) 
lA 
7 
15 
55 
11 
17 
12 
11 

10 
7 


8 

8 
8 

33 


othek"^ 

KnowU-cige of educational upportunltl< 

Self-conf idcncc 

Evaluation of education 

36b satlsfactioh/lncerest in 

^li«mo 1 nil InliO 

Uant public $ for A£ 

o 


IB (2 questions) 


8 (1 question) 
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Appendix A: FOOTNOTES 



Survey questionnaire was not available; description of the survey 'a dimensions Is therefore based on reported variables* 
2 ' ' 

Chart shows the number of categories collected on each variable by the questionnaire* (Exception: When a question was open-ended, 
Che number of categories reported In the atudy Is given In parenthesea* ) 

Interviewer had a list of examples to provide, "If necessary*" * ' . 

4 » * 

Data on current A£ participants and their motivea and subjects studied were collected through the same survey. Generally, ^he same 

dimensiona uere assessed* The CNS (1974) and Ontario (1976) studies provide extensive analysis of these current AE learners* 
See Appendix B, for separate survey of current AE participants. 



\ 
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Appendix B 

.STUDIES OF CKARACTERISTICS AND LEAKNING CONDITIONS 
OF ADULT EDUCATION PARTICIPANTS 



Appendix B describes major surveys of participants in adult and 
continuing education (that is, individuals currently enrolled in 
learning activities designed for adults) . 

(Appendix B follows the same basic format as that for Appendix A.) 
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Appendix B: Studies of Characteristic* and Learning Conditions of AE Partidlpants 



PURPOSES 


IOWA (1976) 
Survey of current AE students^ 


MASSACHUSETTS (1973) 

1 

Survey of current AE student's 
Resources inventory 
Recommendations 


STUDY SPONSOR 


Iowa Higher E<U Facilities Coromission 


Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education 


SAMPLE 

\ ■ • 


N-650 current students, 18 yrs. or older & 
not enrolled full-tine in regular on-campus 
program 

Questionnaire distributed to 65 Iowa higher 
ed. institutions 


M^over 6000 enrollees in continuing ed. classes 
in higher education institutions 




STUDY l^ETUOD 


Questionnaire given or administered by instits. 
to a 3-3Z sample of their A£ students 


C^estionnaire given in class to students in 72 
random sample of cont.ed. classes 


2 

demo(;rapiiic variables 

Sex ^ 
Age 

Rnce/ethnlc group ^ * 

Educat Ion 

Income 

OccupuC ion 

Marital status 

Rural -urban 

MlHtdry status 

Full*- C Into student 

Part-t ime student 


2 

6 
8 
5 

open-ended (9) 
3 

yes 


2 
5 
5 
7 
8 
9 
3 

3 


DEFINITION OF AE PARTICIPANT 


Current part-time student (12 semester hrs. or 
less) in credit or noncredit higher education 
proRramSt on or off campus 


Students enrolled in continuing ed. classes in 
degree-granting higher ed. institutions 



ON 



2 

LEAKNINC CONDITIONS 






SchejJule(s) 


(included under methods) 


16 


Locat lon(9) 


13 


3 


Mecliod(s) 


lU 




Subject (s) 


open-ended (16 categories reported) 


9 


Mot lv.it ions/reasons for tearning 


10 


6 


Previous barriers/current difficulties 


16 (previous barriers) 


8 (problems in enrolling in the future) 


Credit 


9 


A 


Degree /diploma orientation 


9 


9 


Amount $ paying 


open-ended (median reported) 


9 


Enploycr/other reimbursement 


2 


8 


Time spending per week 


open-ended (median reported) 


5 


ADDITIONAL SKRVICES/PREFERRED CONDITIONS^ 






ScheduIc(B) 


(included under methods) 


U (preferred) 


Locnt ion(8) 


13 (preferred) 


* 2 (additional) 


Method (s) 


\U (acceptable) 


1 ("openAiniv. ** interest) 


Subject(s) 




6 (additional) 


i Counseling & cduc. services desired 


11 


3 (credit for exper. , counseling, family center) 


Amount $ willing to pay 


open-ended (median reported) 


9 


Time wi 1 liny to ^Ive 


open-ended (median reported) 




other"^ 
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1 Q Dw It'drmd about program 




)COI /^Valuation of education 
^^^^ttraetlons to program 






5 


interetfC in changing Jobs 




(several questions) 



Api^ndlx »: Scudica of Cbaractcrlacici and Lcarolng Condition* of AB P«rtlclp*nt» 

(continued) 





MEDSKER EI AL. (1975) 


NORTHEAST NEW YORK (1974) 


NORmRN NEW YORK U^:6)'^ 


PURPOSES 


i I 
Examination of consequences of exteniiedl Survey of current AE students 

degree programs, in terns of students, \ 

credibility* inpact. and costs ! 1 


Survey of current AE students^ 


STCDY SPONSOR 


Centc4 for Research and Development 
in Higher Education, UC-Berkeley 
(funded by MSF-Rann) 


NY State Education Dept. (funded 
under Title I, HEA) 


NY State Educ. Dept. (funded 
under Title I* HEA) 


SAMPLE 


Individual samples (60-602) of 
students in 13 selected extended 
degree programs (plus institutional 
data on students in 5 other progs.) 


}I«113A students enrolled in continu- 
ing ed. divisions in 18 higher ed. 
institutions 
Representative sample 


N>1767 continuing ed. students at 
s ix higher ed • inst its. plus 451 
students a: Borrrd ot Cooperative 
Ed. Services 


SU'OV METHOD 


Questionnaire administered directly 
to students in the 13 programs 


Questionnaire distributed in selected 
continuinic education classes 


Questionnaire administerec in 
class to all cont. ed. students 


•> 

DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES^ 
Sex 
Age 

Race/echnlc group 

Education 

Incoae 

Oc cup3 1 i on 

Marital status 

Rural-urban 

Military status / 

Full- tine iitudent , 

Part-tine student / 


2 
8 

' 6 
8 
9 

open->ended 
4 

5 
yes 
yes 


2 
5 
5 
7 
8 
9 
3 

3 

ves 


2 
7 

8 

8 ' 
10 
3 

3 

ves 


DEFINITION OF AE PARTICIPANT 

/ 


Students in extended degree programs 
(I.e., program designed primarily for 
adults) in higher ed. Institutions 


Part-time students (18 yrs. or older & 
taking less than 12 credit hours) in 
higher ed. institutions 


1 Part-time students enrolled in 
' credit or noncredit prograics, and 
1 full-time students also enrolled 
I In noncredit cont.ed. proj^rams 



LEAKNl.NG CONDITIONS / 
Schedule (s) 
*Location(s) 
Method (s) / 
Subject (s) / 
Motlvations/r/basons for 

learning / 
Previous barriers/current 

difficulties 
Credit / 

Degree/diploma or lent cation 
Amount $ i>aying 
Employer/other reimbursement 
Time spQiiding per week 



(questions about scheduling flexibility)^ 
(qdestiona about location convenience) 

open-ended 



10 



16 (current difficulties) 
(questions about credit for prior or 
nonschool learning) 
7 

(2 questions) 
7 



16 
3 

9 

6 

8 (problems enrolling in future) 



4 
9 
6 
8 
5 



(not reported) 



(not reported) 



(not reported) 
8 

(not reported) 
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Appendix B (continued) 





MEDSKER ET AL. (1975) 


NORTHEAST NEW YORK (1974) 


\ NORTHERN NEW YORK (1976) 


ADDITIONAL SERVICES/PREFERRED 
CONDITIOWS^ 
Schedule (s). 

T op;i ^ i nn f 4 ) 

Method(8) 
^Subject (s) 

Counseling & ed. services desirei 
Aaount $ willing to pay 
Tine willing to give 


J 

11 (additional) ' 
8 (additional) 

i - 


4 (preferred) 

2 (additional) 

1 ("open univ.** interest) 

6 (addUlonal) 

3 

6 


(not reported) > 

II 
•t 
tt 


OTHER^ 

How learned about program 
Evaluation of education 
Attractions to progras 
Interest in changing Jobs 


11 

\ (several questions) 
16 


8 

5 

(several questions) 


(not reported) 
II 

5 

'several questions) 



See Appendix A for other purposes. Including separate survey of adult potential learners. 

Chhrt shows the nuaber of categories collected on each variable by the questionnaire. (Exception: When a question was open-ended 
tJie number of categories reported in the study is given in parentheses.) 

Survey questionnaire was not avallablej description of the survey's di»entlons is therefore based on reported variables. 
Study also collected Information from the Institutions on Individual program' schedules, locations* and methods. 
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Appendix C 

ADULT EDUCATIONAL NEEDS ASSESSMENTS AND SURVEYS 
OF CONTINUING EDUCATION STUDENTS* 



ARKANSAS (1974) 

Campbell, M. , et al. New students: New markets for the 
University of Arkansas? Educational needs and interests in 
K the Northwest Arkansas area. Fayetteville: University of 
Arkansas, 1974. 

CALIFORNIA (1975) 

Hefferlin, JB, Peterson, .R. E., & Roelfs, P. J. California's 
need for postsecondary alternatives (First technical report. 
Part I). Sacramento: California Legislature, 1975. 

CENTRAL NEW YORK (1975) 

Wilcox,' J., Saltford, R. A. , & Veres, H. C. Continuing educa^ 
tion: Bridging the information gap. Ithaca: Institute for 
Research and Development in Occupational Education, Cornell 
'University, 1975. 

COLORADO (1975) 

Barlow, B. M. , & Tlmiraos, C. R. Colorado adult needs assess- 
ment (Final technical report). Denver: Colorado Department of 
Education and State Board for Community Colleges and Occupationii 
Education, 1975. 



*Thi8 list includes major national, state, and regional needs 
assessments of adult potential learners and surveys of current 

f°i;e'?ea?s'.''"""°" "^'"^ '^"^ '^^^^^-^ in the last 
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, \ 

\ 

COMMISSION ON NON-TRADITIONAL STUDY (1974) \ 

Carp; A., Peterson, R. E., & Roelfs, P. J. Adu?': learning 
^interests and exDefiences. In K. P. Cross, J.XValley & . 
As'socdat^es (Eds.)« Planning non-traditional programs^ San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1974. 

FLORIDA (1976) \ 

v..' Florida Commission on Educational Outreach and Service. Access 
to knowledge (Vol. II: Supporting data). Tallahassee: State 
University System of Florida, 1976* \ 

GENESEE VALLEY NEW YORK (1975) - 

CaL*livati, P. A. Toward developing a coordinated system of post- 
secondary continuing education in the Genessee Valley regiqn, 
a summary report. Rochester: Rochester Area Colleges, 1975. 



HAYWARD, CALIFORNIA (1976) 

McCabe, (i. E., & Straton, R. A. University courses via cable\TV: 
A .survey of households within the service area of one cable \ 
company and projections for a statewide program* Los Angeles:^ 
The California State University and Colleges, The Consortium, 
1976. 

ILLINOIS (1975) 

A. C. Nielsen Company. Adult educational interest survey. 
Northbrook, 111.: Author, 1973. 

IOWA (1976) ^ 

Hamilton, I. B. The third century: Postsecondary planning for 
the , nontraditional learner. Princeton, N. J.: Educational 
Testing Service, 1976. 

LONG ISLAND NEW YORK (1976) 

Heston, W. M. , & Fantz, J. C. Toward a comprehensive coordinated 
system of postsecondary continuing education for Long Island. 
New York: Long Island Regional Advisory Council on Higher 
Education, 1976. 

MASSACHUSETTS (1973) 

Nolfi, G. J., & Nelson, V. I. Strengthening the alternative post- 
secondary education system: Continuing and part-time study in 
Massachusetts (Vol. II: Technical report). Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Consultants, 1973. 
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MEDSKER ET AL. (1975) 

Medsker, L. , Edelstein, S., Kreplin,H., Ruyle^'J., &• S^ea, J. 
.kxtending opportunities for college degree: Practices, ~ 
problems, and potentials. Berkeley: Center for Research and 
Development in Higher Education, University of Califbrnia, 1975. 

MID-HUDSON NEW YORK (1975) 

Vivona, R., Miringoff, M* , & Watsky, C. Adult post-secondary 
continuing education in the mid-Hudson region: Increased access 
to improve the quality of life* Poughkeepsle, N.Y-: .Associated 
Colleges of the Mid-Hudson Area, and New Paltz, N^.Y.: Mid-Hudson 
Region Continuing Education Project, 1975. 

NCES (1969) 

National Center for Educational Statistics. Participation in 
adult education/ final report, 1969. Washington, D.C.: Author 
and Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1974. 

NCES (1972) 

National Center for Educational Statistics. Participation in 
adult education, final report, 1972. Washington, D. C. : Author 
and Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1976. 

NCES (1975) 

National Center for Educational Statistics. Participation ih 
adult education, final report, 1975. Washington^, D.C.: Author 
and Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, in press. 

NEW YORK (1977) 

New York State Education Department (Upiversity of the State 
of New York), Division of Continuing Education. New York State 
continuing education needs assessment (Report No. 1: Statewide 
analysis). Albany, N.Y.: State Department of Education, 1974, 

NORTHEAST CALIFORNIA (1972) 

Treseder, C. A survey of attitudes toward higher and continuing 
education in northeastern California. San Jctee: Diridon Research 
Corporation, 19T2. 

NORTHEAST NEW YORK (1974) 

Nurnberger, R. G. A profile of need: A study of postsecondary 
education needs in northeastern New York State. Albany: College 
of General Studies, State- University of New York at Albany, 1974 
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NORTHEAST NEW YORK (1975) 

Stelzer, L., & Banthin, J. A study of postsecondary education 
needs in northeastern New York State: Secondary analysis. 
Latham: Capital Associates, 1975* 

NORTHERN NEW YORK (1976) 

Correa, J. M. Regional needs and resources for postsecondary 
education: A report of the northern region postsecondary 
education group. Potsdam: Associated Colleges of the St. Law- 
rence Valley, 1976. 

ONTARIO (1976) ^ 

o 

Waniewicz, I. Demand for part'-time learning in Ontario. 
Ontario, Canada: Ontario Educational Communications Authority, 
•1976 . 

SUN (1972) 

Ross, G. R., Brown, R. D., & Hassel, M. Clientele study for 
the proposed state university of Nebraska ^sot;-- a multi-^media 
ofi-campus collegiate program. Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
1972- ^ • 

SUN (1974) 

Eggert, J* D. An examination of goals of potential and actual 
learners: University of Mid-America/State University of Nebraska 
(Working paper No. 1). Lincoln: University of Mid-America/ 
State University of Nebraska, Office of Research and Evaluation 
1974. • 

SUN (1977) 

Bryan, D. , & Forman, D. C. Characteristics of SUN learners 

(first five offerings): statistical summary No. 4. Lincoln 

Neb.: University of Mid-America, 1977- * 

TEXAS (1974) 

Neidhart, A. C. (Ed.). Continuing education for Texas: Special 
studies of non-traditional approaches to education. Austin: 
Southwest Texas State Univeristy, 1974. 

WASHINGTON (1976) 

Randall, M. E. , Pailthorp, K., i Bigelow, M. L. Postsecondary 
education in the Tri-Cities. Olympia: Washington Council for 
Postsecondary Education, 1976. 
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WESTERN NEW YORK (1976) 

Robinson, K. , & Herdcndorf, P. S. Final report on the survey of 
public demand/need for postsecondary continuing education for 
adults (lifelong learning programs) in western New York. 
Buffalo: Project Impact, the Western New York Postsecondary 
Continuing Education Study, 1976. 
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